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The Decay of Buildings 


OR many years now the damage due to smoke has 

been a burning topic-——or perhaps one should say, 
a topic of incomplete combustion. The cost of 
this damage has been estimated at 440,000,000 per 
annum, though we are not prepared to dogmatise 
upon the reliability of that estimate. In addition, 
there is the ill-effect upon personal health of the smoke 
cloud that surrounds our towns. More recently it has 
been recognised that it is not smoke that does the 
damage to brickwork and stonework, but the sulphur- 
ous gases associated with it; chemists, of course, have 
always known this, but the layman is beginning to 
recognise it also. The great power stations are 
beginning to turn themselves into chemical works by 
extracting both solid particles and sulphur dioxide 
from their flue gases. The gas industry has always 
removed the sulphur from gas, though it has not yet 
managed to take sulphur out of coke by processes that 
have been proved to be economical—thougnh this 
could be done if the demand arose, provided that a 
little more were paid for the purified coke. 

Now, however, comes a champion who proclaims 
that the much maligned raw coal, despite all its 
evolution of smoke into the air, is not responsible for 
the damage done to buildings. Insofar as smoke 
affects the incidence of ultra-violet light, and coats 
the lungs with a tarry film, it must still be arraigned 
on grounds of health. But in his paper read recently 
before the Society of Chemical Industry, Mr. Thomas 
McLachlan declares that the decay of buildings is 
not due to smoke. 


Mr. McLachlan has been working upon this theory 
for some years, and was able to show a number of 
photographs and specimens that prove beyond doubt 
that micro-organisms such as alge and fungi, flourish 


upon many buildings.  Fre- 


quently it is possible to show 


ing from micro-organisms carried in the air and 
in rain water. He has proved that many _ black 
deposits on buildings that were formerly supposed to 
be soot, are in reality decayed growths. Just what 
is the precise mechanism of the attack is uncertain. 
Mr. McLachlan gives some hints upon his views by 
showing that the first product of decomposition is 
calcium carbonate and not calcium sulphate, as is 
usually believed; the re-deposition of the calcareous 
constituents would liberate the sand in powder form. 
A large amount of food for the bacteria, not infre- 
quently sulphur compounds, is carried in the air of 
towns, and this is claimed to account for the greater 
decay observed in towns. Under conditions of small 
food supply and strong ultra-violet light, as in the 
country, alge flourish, but with diffused light and 
sreater food supply the fungi predominate. So far 
from blaming sulphates for corrosion, except as a 
bacterial food, the author states that a sulphate skin 
acts as a protective coating. 

Fascinating as this theory is, and much as fuel 
technologists would like to believe it, it must be con- 
fessed that it meets with strong and almost universal 
opposition. There is no denying that bacterial action 
may be a cause of decay in isolated instances. There 
is no denying that bacterial growth, alge and fungi, 
are found on building stones, but this has been known 
for a very long time, and is readily explained because 
the growths known to occur are intimately connected 
with those occurring in soils. What Mr. McLachlan 
has apparently failed to do is to establish a connection 
between the presence of growths of this character and 
the decay of the stones. He has shown (1) that building 
stones decay and (2) that building stones both 
decayed and fresh have alge or fungi growing upon 

them ; what he has as yet failed 





that in its earlier stages the 
deposit is green and changes 
slowly in colour to black as the 
algze die and decay. It has 
been shown that a large num- 
ber of common soil fungi have 
been isolated from rain waters 
and from building materials, 
that fungi can be made to grow 
on limestone, and can attack 
calcium carbonate and _ re- 
deposit calcium salts in an 
oolitic form in the presence of 
colloidal matter. From _ these 
observations, Mr. McLachlan 
believes that the decay of 
building materials is due to 
micro-biological agencies, aris- 


open 


grate; 








‘The form of smoke which is 
perhaps the most injurtous is that 
produced by burning raw coal in an 
ana 
smoke emission of dust, soot and 
tar into the atr—so necessary for all 
forms of life—is little short of a 


national scandal.’’ 


to do is to build a secure bridge 
between these observations. 
Why, for example, should 
different agencies be at work 
in the corrosion of buildings 
and of ironwork ? 

It 1s known that the corro- 
sion of ironwork is chemical in 
character, and _ occurs, for 
example, on the seaward side 
of structures because of the 
chloride in the air; it occurs in 
works because of sulphurous 
acid and other’ destructive 
gases; why should the readily 
reactive calclum compounds in 
building materials behave any 
differently? Zinc and _ lead 
used in building work show 


the consequent 
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clear evidence of sulphate attack. Again, the 
tendency of an oolitic stone to decay has been 
found to related to the development of 
micro-pores within the stone, not of macro-pores, 
the micro-pores are too small to permit the growth of 
any important quantity of fungus, but would be just 
that portion of the stone that would readily adsorb 
destructive chemical gases. It has been stated that 
the amount of sulphurous gases is insufficient to 
account for the damage done, but it must be remem- 
bered that calculations have shown that some 500,000 
tons of sulphur are emitted each year over London 
alone. If there are 200,000,000 tons of coal burnt in 
this country each year, it is quite safe to state that not 
less than 2,000,000 tons of sulphur are liberated each 
year upon our defenceless heads. 

The very reaction that causes the decay of building 
material according to the usual theory, that between 
calcium carbonate, sulphur dioxide and oxygen 


be 
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forming calcium sulphate and carbon dioxide, is to 
be seen in operation in Fulham Power Station where 
it forms the basis of the method for recovery of sulphur 
dioxide from the flue gases. 

The Atmospheric Pollution Research Committee 1s 
in close touch with Mr. McLachlan and has found by 
experiment that the growth of organisms in rainwater 
does not affect the analytical results so far as concerns 
the record of sulphates; that observation appears to 
deny that micro-organismss and sulphates have any 
action upon one another. 

Mr. McLachlan has conceived 
theory, which, if it could be 
considerable effect upon the 
country in regard to fuels. 


an interesting 
proved, would have a 
general policy of the 
He should not be 
discouraged by his apparent non-success to convince 
his audience at the meeting under discussion, but 
should persevere in his attempt to correlate micro- 
organisms with the decay of building materials. 








Notes and 


The April Trade Returns 
AST month’s trade returns can give little cause for 
satisfaction. As compared with April, 1937, exports 
have fallen by ££5% millions and imports by 49} millions. 


The heavy tall in imports is most striking, 


particularly 
since they had shown increases from the beginning of the 
vear until March. Over the first four months of this year, 
there is a total increase in the adverse balance of visible 
trade of some £17 millions. Unfortunately, the trade 
in chemicals has gone along the same path. Trade with 
the U.S, for the quarter has been notably unsatisfactory, 
our exports being almost halved while imports increased 
by over 50 per cent. It is to be expected, however, that 
this position will be relieved when the trade agreement 
comes into operation. Export trades are suilering from 
high costs of production; the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment should subsidise these trades would probabiy be an 
effective, though undesirable, method of dispelling any 
anxiety over the outlook. The encouragement of trade 
through international agreements is more appealing from 


every point of view. 


Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


N annual indication of the inventive ingenuity ol 
industry is furnished by the report of the Comptroller- 
General of Patents, Designs and Trade Marks. It 


only be an indication, rather than a posiiive assessment, 


Call 


for many inventions are not patented for reasons either of 
expense, or that their subject-niatter is not of the type 
for which patent protection is afforded, or because it is 
the inventor’s desire to work the invention in 
than to publish full 
by law on the granting of a patent. 


secrecy 


rather details of it as required 
So far as patented 
inventions are concerned, however, the Comptroller- 


General’s report for 1937, which has just been published, 
states that the year has been notable for the high level of 
activity which has been displayed in all fields oi invention. 
For the most part the advances have been in the direction 
of improvements in existing processes and apparatus. It 
number of 
patent applications increased by 400 tO 40,200 Ove! the 
number filed in 1936, the number of patents actually, sealed 
dropped from 17,819 in 1936 to 17,614 in the past year. 


is also interesting to note that although the 


Comments 


In the chemical field, the trend of invention has followed 


several well-defined paths. The impregnation of textiles 
with small proportions of resins in order to develop crease 
resistant properties has been practised for some time, but 
use 1s now being made of the chemical effect of these 
resins on dyestuffs, with a view to increasing the fastness 
of the dye. Special attention has been paid to the incor- 
poration of the resin in spinning solutions. As was to be 
expected, active research has been undertaken in the 
manufacture of the sulphonamides and the demand for 
light alloys has led to improved methods for the produc- 
tion of magnesia from dolomite and of alumina from 
bauxite and clays. Other noteworthy advances have been 
in the manufacture of phosphate fertilisers by the heat 
treatment of rock phosphate, the recovery of sulphur from 
furnace gases, the production of synthetic tanning mate- 
rials, and the preparation of a product from high-tempera- 
ture carbonisation of coal similar to that obtained under 
low temperature conditions. 


Industrial Propaganda 


HE Kederation of British Industries has for some time 
past had under consideration the question of national 
propaganda overseas on behalf of British industry and 


commerce. 


Industries and 


individual firms carry out 
publicity on their own behalf in foreign countries, but, in 
view of the intensive national propaganda by certain 
foreign countries in support of commercial and industrial 
interests, the Federation is of the opinion that some propa- 
ganda on a wider scale is urgently required. It is for this 
reason that the Iederation has approached Sir Robert Van- 
sittart, chairman of the recently appointed Committee to 
Co-ordinate National Propaganda, in the hepe that funds 
will be provided by the Government expressly devoted to 
industrial propaganda of a national character, which would 
not come within the province of individual industries, or 
firms. The Federation of British industries recognises 
the valuable work which is being carried out by the British 
Council and the Travel Association, but feels that propa- 
ganda on behalf of industry and commerce can only be an 
incidental activity of these bodies, and that it is of the 
utmost, importance that the achievements of British indus- 
try should be widely known throughout the world. 


Te 
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Death of Mr. F. 
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E. Hamer, J.P. 


First Editor of ‘‘ The Chemical Age’’ — An Outstanding Figure in 
Technical Journalism 


T is with deep regret that we announce the death on 

May 13 at Ruislip of Mr. F. &. Hamer, J.P., at the age 
of 72. Mr. Hamer was editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE from 
the very earliest days of the journal vutil his retirement in 
June, 1932. 

He was born at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, and was 
destined for the Church; but having mastered shorthand at 
an early age, he was called on 
in an emergency to report a 
speech by Joseph Chamberlain, 
and this set his foot in jour- 
nalism. He began his career 
on the Wonutgomery Express, 
leaving that paper in 1893 to 
take charge of the newly-started 
Welsh edition of the Manchester 
Guardian. His association with 
the Manchester Guardian ex- 
tended over a period of twenty 
years and it was during that 
time that he acquired those true 
journalistic principles, learnt 
under no less a master than the 
late C. P. Scott, and developed 
that outstanding ability as a 
writer, which were to place him 
as a leader of the whole jour- 
nalistic profession. His election 
in 1914 as President of the 
National Union of Journalists 
was a just recognition of his 
qualities. 

It was only late in life that 
Mr. Hamer deserted the popular 
Press and joined the firm of 
Benn Brothers, Ltd., to devote 
himself to trade and technical 
journalism. To his mind this 
branch of journalism showed 
greater opportunities for pro- 
gress and development than the =™--~ 
daily Press. Subsequent events fully showed the wisdom 
of his opinion. On association with the Benn organisa- 
tion in 1917, he first carried out special work in vari- 
ous capacities on T7he Cabinet Maker. For a time he 
edited Aeronautics when the science of flying required 
the best journalistic support, and from that he assumed 
complete responsibility for THE ClEMICAL AGE. His ripe 
experience as a journalist, and his facility and charm 
as a writer were brought to those positions, together with a 
genial personality which will be long remembered by manv 
of our readers. . | 

Hamer took a very active interest in the formation of 
the Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ Association, of which 
he was secretary in 1920-21, a position he relinquished upon 
its amalgamation with the Chemical Trade Association, now 
known as the British Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ 
Association. . 

He became a well-known figure in the chemical world and 
could count among his persoual friends many of the most 
prominent figures in the industry. In the autumn of 1922 
he paid a visit to America where he was officially welcomed 
by the New York section of the American Chemical Society. 
A series of ‘‘ American Letters,’’? published in THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, gave his impressions of American chemical industry and 
of the numerous personalities with whom he came into con- 
tact. He re-visited America and Canada in the summer of 





Mr. F. E. Hamer, J.P. 


igz28 on the occasion of the tour of British chemists and 
engineers arranged by the Society of Chemical Industry and 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers. His description ot- 
events on the tour stood out as one of the features of the tour 
itself. 

During his second visit to the United States he met Colonel 
House, whose ‘‘ Intimate Papers ’’ were subsequently pub- 
lished by Ernest Benn, Ltd. 
Hamer did the Press publicity 
for these famous volumes on the 
\ar and the Peace Conference, 
which had world-wide sale. 

He was elected to the board 
of Benn Brothers, Ltd., in 
January, i930, and this added 
proprietorial responsibilities to 
his executive work: a testimony 
to his strength and qualities. He 
sufiered a break down in health 
in 1931, necessitating no fewer 
than three operations, and while 
he made an extraordinary re- 
covery he was unable to return 
to active work. In June, 1932, 
to the immense regret of the firm 
and his colleagues, he was 
obliged to retire. 

The respect and _ affection 
which Hamer inspired in his 
staff were shared by a_ wider 
circle in the industry served by 
his paper. Though not trained 
as a chemist, he quickly ac- 
quired a grasp of the essentials 
of the science as applied to in- 
dustry, and his advice was often 
sought by experts who wanted 
an ‘outside’? but informed 
opinion. It was typical of his 
attitude and loyalty to the indus- 
try that, although brought up 
as a Liberal and a Free Trader, he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the fight for the retention of the dyestuffs 
duties when the original Act was due to expire. There is 
no doubt that the influence which he exercised through THE 
CHEMICAL AGE had much to do with the successful develop- 
ment of this branch of the British chemical] industry. 

He took an intense interest in the country of his birth 
throughout his life, being an active member, and more re- 
cently chairman, of the Montgomeryshire Society. That this 
interest was very tangible is perhaps best shown by the task 
which he undertook and successfully completed, of editing 
and publishing the papers of Lord Rendel, for many years 
chairman of the Welsh Parliamentary Party. During the 
war his assistance was constantly sought in Press matters, 
one of his achievements being an important amendment of 
the Defence of the Realm Regulations. He was a Justice of 
the Peace for the County of Middlesex. 

Hamer devoted much of his spare time to social work, 
paiticularly in Manchester, and was a popular speaker. He 
took a keen interest in the League of Nations Union and was 
chairman of the Chiswick Branch, for several years presiding 
at the annual demonstrations held at the Chiswick Empire on 
Armistice Sunday. He was a member of the National Liberal 
Club and the ‘ 1g20’”’ Club, and was on the executive com- 
mittee of the Chemical Industry Club. 

His loss will be felt not only by the journalistic profession, 
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but also by his many friends in the chemical industry, 1n this 
country, Canada and in America. 

Cremation took place at Golders Green Crematorium on 
luesday, followed by interment at Newtown. 

DR. HERBERT LEVINSTEIN, M.Sc., F.1.C., writes :— 

[| had a characteristically kind letter from F. Ek. Hamer 
not many months ago, when I had an accident which laid me 
low for some time. Before that I had not seen him for several 
months. 

‘“ There are few people whose appearance and personality 
impressed itself more clearly on one’s mind than that of F. EF. 
Hamer, whose departure from us we now mourn. [ can see 
him now on any one of the many occasions on which we met 
during his connection with THE CHEMICAL AGE standing out 
vividly before me. As a journalist he bore the mark of C. P. 
Scott. He wrote with facility, clarity and with a sense ot 
-tvle. 


\ 


s 


like to think ot 


memorable night at the John 


him best as I saw him one 
3enn Hostel, Stepney. I think 
the occasion was the lighting of a Toc H lamp by the Duke 
of Windsor, then a perfect Prince of Wales. It was an affair 


~ a Nhldalh, | 


such as Sir Ernest Benn knows how and loves to organise. 
sovs and distinguished visitors all mixed in appropriate 


tashion—H.R.H. serving the Christmas pudding. 
everywhere were low, the atmosphere full. 


r. BE. 


Lights 
In that setting 
Hamer, kind and unobtrusive, was perfectly placed, for 


modesty, distinction, kindliness and capacity populated the 
building.” 
Mr. W. |. U. Woorcock, C.M.G., C.B.F., a past President 


of the Society of Chemical Industry writes :— 

‘ The death of F. E. Hamer will be deeply regretted by a 
host of friends. He had a great gift of friendship. I met 
him first when he assumed responsibility for THE CHEMICAL 
\GE and I was general manager of the Association of British 


(‘hemical Manufacturers. To that Association he gave the 
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support which only the editor of a journal can give, and in 
return I found myself being persuaded in the gentlest pos- 
sible way to contribute items of interest and occasional articles 
to THE CHEMICAL AGE. It was always a pleasure to read any- 
thing he wrote. Too frequently it is considered sufficient for 
the editor of a technical journal to be able to fill so many 
inches in his journal without causing offence to his readers. 
Hamer, however, was a real journalist by instinct and train- 
ing. He knew what was ‘ news’ and how to obtain informa- 
tion with regard to things that were likely to happen. 

‘With these great abilities, there was coupled a_ very 
charming—one might almost say irresistible—personality. He 
was extremely good company and it was always worth while 
listening to his advice, which he gave freely to those who 
sought it. He was a man of very sound judgment and 
remained a staunch friend.’’ 

DR. STEPHEN MIALL, B.Sc., L.L.D., Editor of Chemistry and 
/ndustry, writes :— 

‘‘T was very sorry to hear of the death of my old friend 
Hamer. At the time when I saw him most frequently I was 
1ather inexperienced in handling a journal and I was much 
struck by his journalistic skill, a feature that he learned, | 
think, in that admirable school, the Manchester Guardian. 
He was most friendly and courteous and I met him often at 
the various places where chemists gathered together. He had 
a slight physica] resemblance to Mr. Pickwick and was much 
more like him in a rather old-fashioned geniality and 
courtesy, a kindly outlook on the world at large, a sympathy 
with all his fellow-creatures who deserved sympathy, and a 
broad and tolerant spirit. 

‘“ Hamer was a well-read man and gave himself no airs, 
but I think he knew very well indeed all that was necessary 
for a successful, conscientious, and happy man in his occupa- 
tion. He was one of those whose influence in his own circle 
tended to make the world better and happier and that is the 
characteristic of those who inspire respect and affection.’’ 








A New Type Red Lead 


By 
A. BROOKES, M.Eng., M.I.E.E., M.Inst.P. 


HI. recent report of the Corrosion Committee (4th Report 

1930, lron and Stee] Institute publication) has directed 
attention to the outstanding merit of red lead as a rust- 
inhibiting paints used for primers. Much 
research has also been devoted to the behaviour of different 
painting schedules and doubt that a red lead 
priming coat followed by subsequent coats of iron oxide base 
paint forms a protective finish of a very high order. 

Red lead powder, as manufactured by the ordinary methods, 
possesses, however, two marked disadvantages. It has a com- 
paratively large particle size, resulting in low covering power, 
rapid settling rate and general difficulty in application, and 
its chemical purity is low as regards Pb,O, content, the pig- 
ment containing a high proportion of the monoxide. This 
results in fairly rapid setting of the paint, due to the reaction 
between PbO and linseed oil, so that such paints must be 
used within a few days of mixing. 

Developments in red lead manufacture have led to the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ non-setting ’’ red leads which have resulted in 
mixed pastes and paints becoming a practical proposition. 
Various methods have been proposed or used such as the 
mechanical agitation of the molten lead during oxidation; 
the use of air and steam jets playing on or through the molten 
lead or directed against a thin molten lead stream; the use 
of mechanical grindis zg arrangements simultaneously with the 
heating; vapoysisation of lead in a high temperature furnace 
and oxidation of the volatilised metal under controlled con- 
electrolytic processes: and treatment of fine grade 
lead carbonate. 

\ new red lead with unique properties has now been pro- 


pigment for 


there is no 


ditions: 


duced and is to be manufactured by Micro-Lead Products 
(Ericsson), Ltd. In simple principle the manufacturing pro- 
cess (‘‘ Vaprolite ’’ process) consists of feeding molten pig 
lead from a controlled electric melting furnace at a constant 
rate into a main vaporising furnace. The latter is of special 
design and is heated to a high temperature by a three-phase 
carbon arc between which, and on to the heated base of which, 
the molten lead drops to be explosively vaporised by the 
‘* Leidenfrost ”’ effect, a similar effect to that given by drop- 
ping water on to a hot plate. The vaporised metal is passed 
into a large precipitation chamber where it comes into inti- 
mate contact with pure oxygen manufactured by liquefaction 
from air. Under controlled conditions of temperature, 
mechanical swirling, etc., it is converted into red lead which 
is finally collected by worm conveyor and passed to the auto- 
matic weighing plant. The process can be arranged for the 
production not only of pure red lead Pb,O,, but of litharge, 
PbO, and intermediate grades of the highly dispersed type. 
[f inert gas is substituted for oxygen, finely divided metallic 
lead can be produced. 

The Vaprolite red lead produced consists of a proportion 
ot very small particles, of the order of 1.5 4 diameter, together 
with a proportion of larger conglomerates up to 10 y dia- 
meter built up from a number of the small particles. Non- 
setting red leads, complying with B.S.I. Specification 217, show 
an increased number of particles of the order of 6 4 which 
are more solid in appearance and are not built up of smaller 
particles. Ordinary red leads to the B.S.I. Specification show 
a proportion of still larger particles, which are of the order 
of 15 to 20 y. 
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From the paint manufacturers’ point of view, however, the 
behaviour under normal grinding conditions is more impor- 
tant than the initial particle size. The Vaprolite red lead 
conglomerates readily divide and the result is a uniform dis- 
persion of the fine particles only, whereas with the normal 
types of red lead, ordinary or non-setting, the larger particles 
remain, even after prolonged grinding. X-ray diffraction 
patterns show that the relative number of interference lines, 
widths, position and relative distances are equal for non- 
setting and Vaprolite red leads, showing that the chemical 
constituents of the two materials are the same. The spots, 
however, indicate the presence of a large number of particles 
of greater size than 10 y with non-setting red lead, while these 
are not apparent with the Vaprolite red lead. 

The weight per 1oo m.1. of Vaprolite red lead varies from 
105 to 150 grams, 7.é., an apparent dry density of 1.05 to 1.5 
against normal B.S.I. red leads of about 300 grams per 
100 m.]., an apparent dry density of 3. Ground in liquids, 
the bulking value of the new material is normal, i.e., it 
possesses the true specific gravity for Pb,O,, but, after sett- 
ling, the high bulk of the dispersed quality is still marked 
even when mixed in water or alcohol. The specific gravity 
is approximately g.o and the product is of a high degree of 
purity, the Pb,O, content, estimated as PbO,, being 97-98 per 
cent. 

The new red lead has greatly increased hiding power and 
decreased settling rate, compared with B.S.I. ordinary and 
non-setting qualities. Ready mixed paints have marked non- 
setting properties and may be stored for over 12 months and 
readily remixed by hand to their original condition. Highly 
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dispersed pigments give increased oil absorbtion, the B.S.1. 
test method requiring approximately 15 per cent. by weight 
of oil against the normal red leads of 8-11 per cent. But 
when the oil is incorporated mechanically and well dispersed, 
Vaprolite will give a much lower figure and a stiff paste 1s 
formed with as little as 6 per cent. raw linseed oil due to the 
breaking up of the particles forming the nucleus. 

High protective value against corrosion is the most 1mpor- 
tant property of red lead paints. Pigments composed of a 
large proportion of particles of about 1.5—2 » diameter have | 
better protective values, the larger surface per weight value 
giving greater uniformity, opacity and improvement of the 
properties of the resulting film. The danger of weak or 
exposed spots, which occur with coarser particles, is avoided. 
Experience indicates that, for under-water protection of iron, 
red lead containing a high proportion of litharge- gives 
superior results—e.g., see Institute of Civil Engineers’ 15th 
Report. Such paints give great difficulties in use, becoming 
hard or stringy within a short time, and it is preferable in 
practice to add the desired proportion of litharge to the pure 
high Pb,O, red lead paint just prior to use. The Vaprolite 
process will allow the production of litharge, or of a high 
dispersed lead oxide containing any desired proportion of 
Pb,O, from 60 per cent. to 95 per cent., for use if specified. 
Paints made from these pigments must also be used within 
a short period. 

The purity of the red lead made by the direct process com 
mends itself to many industries such as for pottery glaze and 
glass manufacture and its high state of dispersion is attract 
ing attention in electric accumulator plate manufacture. 








A.R.P. 


A Book of Practical Advice ‘‘ On Guard Against Gas ”’ 
By H. A. Sisson, O.B.E. (Hutchinson 2s.) 


S A.R.P. is now receiving attention in many factories and 

offices, a little book (‘‘On Guard Against Gas,’’ by H. A. 
Sisson, O.B.E., Hutchinson, 2s.) which has recently been 
published may be recommended for at least two reasons. It 
gives practical advice in a form which anyone can follow, 
combined with scientific explanations in non-technical terms; 
it also treats what is necessarily a grim subject in a calm and 
even amusing vein. ‘‘ In dealing with gas,’’ Mr. Sisson 
states, ‘‘ we are not likely to be impressed by the glory; and 
to avoid being overwhelmed by the horror, we may as well 
concentrate on the scientific interest of the subject and on such 
humour as can be extracted from it.”’ 

The author was on the Gas Services (G.H.Q.) staff in 
France during the War, having previously taken a science 
degree at Cambridge, and is therefore well qualified to write 
on air-raid precautions. He was eight weeks in hospital as 
the result of mustard gas, and has personally experimented 
with the various methods of protection, 

Without minimising the dangers, it is clear that the prob- 
able extent of gas in aerial attack is exaggerated, explosives 
and incendiary bombs being a more effective weapon. Mr. 
Sisson establishes a sense of proportion by first describing 
methods of attack, thus putting the defender in the raider’s 
shoes. He shows that a successful raid is largely a matter 
of luck, bearing in mind the great height the aeroplanes would 
have to maintain for their own safety and the limited supply 
which each would carry. However, careful measures of de- 
fence against gas are likely to discourage its use. There are 
chapters on respirators and on the steps to be taken after an 
attack, which, in the case of mustard gas, would be quite as 
necessary as precautions during the actual raid. 

Everyone hopes that A.R.P. may never have to be employed, 
and Mr. Sisson is too intelligent not to appreciate the futility 
and stupidity of war. He pokes fun at the high-sounding ex- 
cuses which nations make for breaking the peace. In defence 
of British rearmament, he concludes that a strong Britain and 
United States are the best guarantee of peace. 


Production of Bead Carbon 


Elimination of Dust and Ease of Dispersion in 
Rubber Combined 


HE production of carbon black in bead form is described 

by Haynes (Chem. Met. Eng., 1938, 45, 187-189). The 
object of obtaining the black in bead form instead of as a 
powder is to eliminate the dust nuisance in compounding, a 
nuisance which is especially serious with the very fine materia] 
used for tyre reinforcement. 

Attempts to produce compact beads by mixing the black 
with water, and then adding gasoline to displace the water, 
followed by heating to expel the gasoline, were successtul 
technically but not economically. The method finally adopted 
was to form the beads with water alone. The black is con- 
tinuously introduced into a cypress wood converter; along 
with an approximately equal quantity of water. The con 
verter is in two sections, each of which consists of a sloping 
rectangular box, containing a central spindle attached to 
which are a number of stainless stee] spokes. The spindles 
are rotated slowly, at about 100 r.p.m., and their action is 
both to produce thorough mixing of the water and black into 
a thick paste, and also to break up this paste into beads. 
These beads then drop into a rotary dryer maintained at 
150° C. by external gas jets. 








Ten Years Back 
From ‘*;The Chemical Age,’’ May 19, 1928 


The Transparent Paper Co., Ltd., the prospectus of which 
appeared on Tuesday, has been formed to establish a new 
industry in this country by the manufacture of viscose trans- 
parent paper, similar to that now imported, and with a view 
to acquire for use in Great Britain and the Irish Free State 
certain formule, and also certain improvements in machinery 
specially designed or under the direction of the vendors ot 
the formulae, processes, and information Bridge Hall Mills, 
near Bury, Lancashire, will be acquired. It is hoped that 
four tons a week will be produced in about six months’ time. 
The capital is £400,000. 


























































S OME features of the process of Synthetic Oils, Ltd., adding 
weight to a number of the factors which determine the 
national importance of oil from coal processes, were outlined 
by Dr. W. W. Myddleton in a paper read before the Institute 
of Fuel at a meeting held at the Junior Institution of 
k:ngineers, London, on May 12. 

The development of this process during the past two and a 
half years is based upon work carried out on the conversion of 
blue water gas (Aicher, Myddleton & Walker, /. So« 
lnd., 1935, 54, 3137). 
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iCourtesy VJ Dyntne.tc Vis, Lid. 
Fig.1. Booster and Drying System for Hydrogen. 

From this work it became possible to put forward the hypo- 
thesis that under certain conditions of operation it would be 
possible to produce economically a motor spirit and Diesel 
o:] with satisfactory engine characteristics and at the same 
time improve the yield of material available for the manu- 
facture of iubricating and transformer oils directly from a gas 
containing CO and H, in a ratio between 1: 1 and 1: 1.5. 

The best conditions of operation were derived from a study 
of the reactions leading to the formation of oil. The first 
product of synthesis, which has been termed ‘ primary ”’ oil 
of synthesis (Myddleton, Chemie et Industrie, 1937, 37, 863), 
consists of olefines which become hydrogenated as they pass 
through further layers of catalyst in the presence of hydrogen 
in the residual It was known that nickel, which is a 
catalyst, produced a highly hydro- 
genated oil, while cobalt, a weaker hydrogenating catalyst, 
produced an oil more closely approximating to the “‘primary”’ 
oil. A study of engine properties of the motor spirit fractions 
ot oils containing varying proportion of olefines showed that 
an increase in olefine content could raise the octane number 
to 65 (Myddleton & Walker, /. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1936, 55, 
1211). It was also found possible to reach this figure by using 
a nickel catalyst in conjunction with blue water gas. When 
nickel is used in conjunction with ‘* synthesis gas ’’ the octane 
number of the motor spirit fraction is only 32. It was, there- 
fore, found desirable to restrict the hydrogenation reaction 
which leads to the conversion of the olefines into paraffin 
hydrocarbons of low octane number. 

Thermodynamical data show that at 
region of 200°C. the reaction 

CaHoe +H, Cn Hen +:;' 
Olefine Paraffin 

proceeds to an equilibrium at which practically no olefine is 
left when the hydrogen has a partial pressure of atmosphere. 
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strong hydrogenating 


temperatures in the 


The Production of Hydrocarbon Oils from 
Industrial Gases 


Process of Synthetic Oils, Ltd. 
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That the synthetic product is not invariably so extensively 
saturated with hydrogen is due to the slow rate at which 
equilibrium is reached. One of the most important factors, 
therefore, is the nature of the catalyst employed for synthesis 
and its effect upon the rate of hydrogenation of the olefinic 
‘primary ’’ oil. An oil-forming catalyst with nickel as a 
base rapidly hydrogenates the synthetic product boiling below 
iSo°C, at a partial pressure of 0.75 atmosphere of hydrogen 
at a temperature as low as 130°C. A catalyst with cobalt as a 
per 


vase shows less than 25 cent. of this activity at a 


temperature of 230°C. 
Hydrogenation of Olefines 

he hydrogenation of the olefines produces an evolution of 
heat equivalent to approximately 7 per of the heat 
liberated in the synthesis, so that conditions favouring the 
separation of ‘‘ primary ” oil without subsequent hydrogena- 
tion lead to some simplification of the mechanism of heat 
transfer from the catalyst or an increase in the space velocity 
permissible during synthesis. A second factor affecting the 
hydrogenation of the product is the partial pressure of hydro- 
een in the gas in contact with the catalyst. 

In blue water gas the initial partial pressure of hydrogen 
is approximately o.5 atmosphere, and when the synthesis 1s 
half completed this has fallen to o.25 atmosphere, when 
alteration in composition and dilution of the gas with vapours 
of the products are considered. When “ synthesis ’’ gas is 
prepared from blue water gas by conversion of 13 per cent. 
of the carbon monoxide into carbon dioxide and the latter 1s 
removed, a resulting mixture is obtained having a hydrogen 


cent. 





[Courtesy of Synthetic Oils, Ltd. 
Fig. 2. Catalyst Chambers and Electrical Transformers. 

naitial pressure of 0.6 atmosphere (Kopper’s Review, 1927, 2, 
No. 3). At half conversion the partial pressure of hydrogen 
has been reduced to 0.5 atmosphere. The effect produced by 
the difference in hydrogen concentration when some oil has 
formed is that cobalt catalysts and blue water 
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gas give a synthetic oil containing approximately 50 per cent. 
olefines, but with ‘‘ synthesis gas ’’ only 35 per cent. 

The time of contact during synthesis has also been shown 
to have an important effect upon the proportion of olefines in 
the product. It is obviously impossible to reduce the time of 
contact for synthesis below definite limits, because yields 
would be correspondingly reduced, but by operating in two 
or more stages it has been found advantageous to achieve this 








‘Courtesy of Synthetic Otls, Lid, 


Fig. 3. Catalyst Chamber with part of the Recovery System. 


effect by removing the synthetic products between the stages 
so that the time of contact for hydrogenation of olefines is 
reduced, while the time of contact for synthesis is maintained. 
This procedure involves the expenditure of heat in bringing 
the reduced volume of gases after each stage to the tempera- 
ture of reaction for passage through the succeeding stage. 
The expenditure is, however, justified by the improvement in 
the products and an enhanced yield. The use of two stages 
of synthesis from blue water gas gives a motor spirit traction 
with an octane number 6s, and about haif of this is obtained 
in the second stage with an octane number up to 68. 

A more generally useful procedure has recently been inves- 
tigated to restrict the olefine hydrogenating action of a cobalt 
atalyst. The possibility was explored of introducing a 
catalyst poison to inhibit the hydrogenating activity of the 
catalyst without seriously influencing its oii-forming action. 
The method has been applied successtully to catalysts con 
taining cobalt and the investigation is now being extended to 
those containing nickel. 

Poisoning the Catalyst 

[t has been reported that the catalysts used in oil synthesis 
are extremely susceptible to poisoning by sulphur compounds. 
It has, nevertheless, been possible to stabilise the catalysts so 
that they become very resistant to sulphur poisoning. The 
stabilised catalysts, of which it is not possible to reveal details 
while patents are pending, have been used in a plant handling 
100 cu. ft. of gas per hour. The gas used was ordinary blue 
water gas from which sulphuretted hydrogen was removed by 
box purifiers in the usual manner. No further purification 
was given, The gas then contained 25 grains organic sulphur 
per 100 cu. ft. 

The reaction proceeds at approximately atmospheric 
pressure, and definite working conditions must be adopted to 
maintain the activity of the catalyst. It has been established 
that it will no longer be necessary to purify the gas used for 
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synthesis nearly so completely as has been considered neces- 
sary hitherto. As anticipated, the products contain larger 
quantities of olefines than when a rigidly purified gas is 
employed. 

The catalyst is reduced im situ by circulating hydrogen 
through the booster and driers shown in Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows 
two catalyst chambers which can be operated either in parallel 
or in series. In the work at present under discussion they 
were used in parallel. The gas is pre-heated, after metering, 
as it passes upwards. From the pre-heater the gas enters the 
catalyst chamber at the top and passes downwards through 
mild-stee] tubes of over 19 mm. interna] diameter packed with 
catalyst. Cooling is effected by water, boiling under pressure 
in a 10-in. steel] tube surrounding the catalyst tubes, Steam 
is condensed and returned to the bottom of the jacket and is 
pre-heated before it enters. On the larger scale the heat ot 
reaction will be utilised to generate steam and to pre-heat 
cas tor reaction. 

lig. 3 shows the exit from the bottom of the catalyst 
chamber, with a catchpot for recovery of heavy oil, wax and 
some of the water which is tormed at the same time. The 
gases and vapours pass to the top of an air cooler and a 
further quantity of product is recovered. The gas remaining 
is laden with fog composed of oil and wax, and the most 
efficient means of removing this has been found in electrical 
precipitation using a voltage lower than is’ normally 
employed. The fog is extremely resistant to alternative treat- 
ment, and even passes an efficient oil’scrubber. It leads to 
the rapid deterioration of activated charcoa] when this means 
is employed to recover light products. The fog is readily 
thrown out by electrical precipitation and is recovered at the 
bottom of the precipitator as an oil. At this point approx1- 
mately 50 per cent. by volume of the products have been col- 
lected. The initial boiling point of this fraction is about 
g8° C. The residual gas is metered and either passed to the 
oll scrubber, Fig. 4, or submitted to a further treatment in 
the second catalyst chamber. 

The total throughput of gus is 100 to to5 cu. ft. per hour 
tor the two chambers at a total space velocity of approxi- 
mately 90 volumes per unit volume of catalyst space per hour, 
The yield of products with an initial boiling point of 30°C. is 
approximately o.g gal.. per 1,000 cu. ft. of dry gas at N.T.P. 

It has been shown possible by limiting the hydrogenation 
of the ** primary ’’ oil of synthesis to produce, without the 
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{Courtesy of Synthetic Oils, Lid, 
Fig.4. Oil Scrubber and Base of the Still. 
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aid of additional plant tor cracking, a satisfactory motor spirit 
and at the same time a high-grade diesel oil. It has been 
shown possible also to increase the amount of material 
available for the production of lubricating and transformer 
ouls. At the same time substantial economies have been 
effected in the synthetic process as a result of dispensing with 
adjustment of CO :H, ratio, as a result of limiting the process 
of purification of the gas and by achieving in one passage of 
the gas through the catalyst chamber the effect produced with 
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rigorously purified gas by double passage involving double 
heating to reaction temperature. 

\ gas in which it is not necessary to adjust the ratio of 
catbon-monoxide to hydrogen is readily procured from the 
majority of solid fuels, and the process of gasification 1s sim- 
plified accordingly. It becomes possible, for example, to use 
either blue water gas prepared from coke or such materials 
as Tully or Pintsch gas produced from coal in one operaticn 
and without necessity for the erection of coke ovens and 
supplementary water gas plant. 

One of the dithculties with the use of 
these gases in synthesis was the relatively high thiophen 
content. Thiophen is the most resistant of the organic sulphur 


hitherto associated 


compounds, and if the initia] concentration is higher than 
6 grains per 100 cu, ft. of gas it is practically impossible to 
purify the gas in two stages of treatment to a point where its 


use for synthesis is unaccompanied by poisoning of the 
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catalyst. A sulphur resistant oil-torminag catalyst overcomes 
this difficulty. The fact that oils satisfactory for so many 
purposes can be prepared without addition of cracking plant 
and equipment for after treatment reduces the size of the plant 
necessary for economic working. Further reduction is effected 
by the increase in olefinic gas available for production of 
high octane number spirit or chemical treatment for produc- 
tion of alcohols and by the increase effected in the olefines 
suitable for polymerisation to lubricating and other oils. 

The commercia] plant now nearing completion at Bedlay 
Colliery, near Glasgow, is made up of catalyst cells which 
are identical in size and construction with those described in 
this paper. The first battery of cells will together treat 
150,000 to 200,000 cu. ft. of gas per day producing 136 to 180 
gallons per day of synthetic oil. Wax and olefinic still head 
gases will increase the yield and contribute significantly to 
the total value of the output. 


Points from the Discussion 


Sir ALEXANDER WALKER said that so far as those who were 
concerned with the Distillers Co. had watched these processes 
they were satisfied that what was going on in this country 
and elsewhere would later result in something 
from coal distillation which would undoubtedly 
help us to hold our own with the American methods in crack- 
ing oil. We should then be dealing with something which 
was indigenous, whereas the alternative was to use imported 
oil. At the present moment he was concerned with a process 
for dealing with alcoho] by fermentation, but this had been 
rather hit by the Budget.in the shape of an extra duty on 
alcohol produced by fermentation processes for the purpose 
of fuel. Why the Government did not give a little warning 
before this particular plant was put*up he did not know. The 
Government had led them to put up plants in certain direc- 
tions and then suddenly put on a tax of od. per gallon which 
appeared to be very likely to kill the project. It would cer- 
tainly be possible to get the products trom oil, but he pre- 
sumed the Government would prefer that coal should be used. 


sooner Or 


emerging 


Work at the Fuel Research Station 


Dr. J. G. KING (Fuel Research Board) said one of the in- 
teresting points in the paper was the proposal to use water 
gas in which the ratio of hydrogen to CO was approximately 
1 instead of synthesis gas in which the ratio was more pos- 
sibly 2, which had been used in most of the work of Fischer. 
The advantages claimed by the author were a higher propor- 
tion of olefines and the higher octane number in the spirit 
produced, with better sources, in the olefines, of lubricating 
oils. Was the proportion of olefines, viz., 70 per cent. in the 
spirit, such that the spirit would be sufficiently stable for 
normal purposes of storage and distribution? Agreeing with 
the author that the high percentage of olefines provided a 
better source of lubricating oil, Dr. King said that work car- 
ried out at the Fuel] Research Station had _ resulted in a 
lubricating oil which met the Air Ministry Specification ex 
cept that there was rather a tendency to 
high temperature of the engine, 

Speaking of cobalt and nickel catalysts, 


oxidation at the 


Dr. King said the 
cost of purification of a gas from sulphur compounds was ex- 
pensive and if the necessity for that could be avoided, at 
least in part, it would result in a much less cost of produc- 
tion for the final product. Work done at the Fuel Research 
Station confirmed the author’s statement that it was possible 
to carry on with the catalyst as an oil producing agent even 
in the presence of sulphur. A cobalt catalyst activated by 
thorium and supported to some extent of keiselguhr had been 
treated under the correct conditions and there had been added, 
during the final treatment, carbon disulphide equivalent in 
sulphur content to 33 mg. per gram of catalyst, and at the 
end of the experiment the catalyst was still functioning as an 
oii producing agent. The time of the experiment, however, 
was short, and although it might be calculated that this ex- 


periment was equivalent to 10 years’ operation, it was prob- 
able that the catalyst would deteriorate for other reasons in 
a much less time. Nevertheless, he regarded the author’s 
claim in this connection as the most important finding which 
had yet been put forward. 

Dr. A. J. V. UNDERWOOD said there was no novelty in the 
use of water gas containing two parts of hydrogen and one 
part of CO. In this connection he referred to a number otf 
German patents by Fischer and Tropsch and also to a num- 
ber of papers in the German technica] press by various 
workers. Nor was the discovery by the author of the greater 
olefine content in the resultant oil from such a gas, novel. 
At the same time the production of olefines in the manner 
suggested was an expensive one and there were other and 
better ways of producing more olefines. Referring to the 
author’s claim with regard to a sulphur resistant catalyst he 
said there some fundamental questions to be 
answered before such a claim could be accepted. For in- 
stance, how long was the catalyst tested and what was its 
life? It was known that the effect of sulphur on a catalyst 
did not show itself in the early stages. Another point was 
that if the catalyst had a large amount of sulphur in it, the 
process of regeneration and recovery ot that sulphur became 
very expensive 


were very 


Therefore, he asked how long the author’s 
catalyst had run and also whether a catalyst had been pre 
pared with cobalt recovered from the spent catalyst or whether 
ali the catalysts mentioned by the author had been prepared 
from fresh cobalt. It was essential, however, to recover 
cobalt and thorium owing to their very high cost. 


Mystery of the Sulphur Balance 


Again, what happened to the sulphur? It would be interest 
ing to see a sulphur balance in the author’s case because it 
appeared to him that there was a certain mystery about it. 
One hypothesis was that the sulphur was deposited on the 
catalyst. lf that were so, obviously the activity of the 
catalyst might deteriorate. 


had a sulphur 


It was only possible to say one 
catalyst if the catalyst was not 
changed by the action ot sulphur and actually in many cases 
it Was more economical] to remove the sulphur from the gas 
than from the oil, because in any method of removing sulphur 
from oil there were losses. 

Continuing, Dr. Underwood said he had no commercial 
interest in any of these processes, but he happened (through 
his connection as a consultant to a firm which acquired a 
licence for the Fischer-Tropsch process for another country) 
to have information about that process which was not avail- 
able to other people and therefore could speak from first 
hand knowledge. In that case there was a plant treating 
commercially 150,000 to 200,000 cu, ft. of gas per 24 hours. 
The unit mentioned in the paper was capable of dealing with 
100 cu. ft. of gas per hour and there would have to be 600 to 
800 of these units for the same output of 2) to 3 tons of oil 
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per day. Looking at the author’s process commercially, Dr. 
Underwood said that for a plant making only 4-ton per day— 
and assuming a rough figure of £15 per ton—there would be 
a revenue of £2,400 per annum. In such a plant there would 
be some 160 units and not less than 12 men would be required 
whose wages at ordinary rates would be about £1,800 per 
annum. Then there would have to be a chemist and an 
engineer at, say, £400 per annum each—and not very good 
chemists or engineers could be obtained for that salary—so 
that there would be a total wages and salaries bill of £2,600, 
whilst the revenue was only £2,400. Moreover, this made no 
allowance for raw material, making the gas, steam, power or 
repairs, and nothing for profit. 





Wax Production 


Mr. G. V. DAvIeEs asked for more information with regard 
to the yields of the products, and especially the wax extracted 
from the catalyst. He understood that in the Fischer-Tropsch 
process, if certain measures were taken to increase the life 
of the catalyst, the wax production was sent up tremendously 
and it would be interesting to know if the author had noticed 
a similar effect, with any measures he had taken for prolong- 
ing the life of the catalyst. If so, what was the actual pro- 
duction of wax. The lubricating oils produced by the author’s 
process did not appear to meet the Air Ministry’s specification 
and although it had been said that some of the lubricating 
oils produced with the Fischer-Tropsch process met this 
specification there was still a great deal of doubt on the whole 
matter of lubricating oils produced by these processes at the 
moment. As regards the production of aviation spirit, the 
addition of tetra-ethyl-lead was very expensive and even then, 
in the author’s process, the spirit was very far short of the 
87 octane number asked for by the Air Ministry. 

The AUTHOR, in the course of his reply to the discussion, 
said the olefines present in these synthetic products were 
mono-olefines of a very stable character. They had been 
investigated by numerous workers and had been found to be 
i and 2 straight chain olefines and could be stored without 
deterioration for very prolonged periods, There was no com- 
parison between these olefines and the olefines which occurred 
in cracked spirits where highly saturated molecules were pre- 
sent and which, on storage, caused gum formation. The use 
ot water gas was not claimed as a novelty nor was any such 
claim with regard to the point that variation in gas composi- 
tion had a bearing on the olefine content. The yield of ole- 
fines had been checked up by a number of experiments on the 
laboratory scale, and he disagreed that the increase in olefine 
content was a Jater development which occurred only when 
the catalyst was fading. The experiments had been run for 
several weeks at a time, and close observations had naturally 
been made on the effect of sulphur on the life of the catalyst. 
So far, a sulphur balance had not been prepared and he was 
unable at the moment to give details of the experiments with 
the sulphur resistant catalyst, because the matter was still 
bristling with patent difficulties. 


Regeneration of Catalyst 


The regeneration of the catalyst was another matter also 
awaiting patent developments and again .it would be necessary 
to wait for another opportunity to give further details. Al. 
though Dr. Underwood had been rather sarcastic about the 
size of the plant, the number of people required to run it, 
the revenue and lack of profit, it was not the intention at 
all in the industrial size plant simply to multiply the numbei 
of the laboratory units. There was no claim that the plant 
about to be erected at Glasgow was an economic plant; in- 
deed, it was pointed out in the paper that this plant was onl 
an intermediate step and was not intended as a plant to work 
at a profit. Therefore, Dr. Underwood’s picture of a con- 
cern trying to work such a plant and make a profit whilst 
struggling along with five or six chemists and five or six 
engineers was extremely fantastic because no idea of economic 
running under such conditions had ever been suggested. 
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Factories Act, 1937 


New Regulations and Orders 


OTICE is given in the London Gazette, of May 13, that 

at the expiration of 40 days the Home Secretary proposes 
to make regulations under the Factories Act, 1937, as 
follows :— 

Sanitary accommodation regulations, determining standards 
of such accommodation under Section 7 of the Act. 

Operations at unfenced machinery regulations, specifying 
conditions under which certain operations may be carried out 
at unfenced machinery under Section 15 and 16 of the Act. 

Protection of eyes regulations, applying to certain processes 
the requirements of Section 49 of the Act as to the provision 
of goggles or screens. 

Factory overtime (separation of different parts or sets) re- 
gulations, prescribing under Section 73(8) of the Act, condi- 
tions subject to which employment in different parts of a fac- 
tory, or the employment of different sets in different pro- 
cesses, may be treated, for the purpose of reckoning overtime, 
as if it were employment in different factories. 

Shifts of male young persons regulations, modifying, in 
the case of four-shift systems and in the case of certain glass 
works, the conditions in Section 81 of the Act. 

Factories (intervals for women and young persons) regula- 
tiens prescribing, under Section 84 of the Act, conditions sub- 
ject to which the women and young ‘persons employed in a 
factory need not all be allowed the same intervals for meals 
or rest, 

Notice 1s also given that the undermentioned Orders come 
into force on July 1, under the Factories Act, 1937 :— 

Factories (Cleanliness of Walls and Ceilings) Order, partly 
exempting certain classes of factory from Section 1(c) of the 
Act. 

Local Authorities (Transfer of Enforcement) Order, the 
effect of which is that the factory inspectors, instead of the 
district councils, will enforce certain general health provisions 
in Part I of the Act in the case of works subject to certain 
codes of special regulations specified in the Schedule to the 
Order. 

Dangerous Machines (Trainging of Young Persons) Order, 
prescribing certain machines at which, owing to their danger- 
ous character, young persons must not work unless the re- 
quirements of Section 21 of the Act as to training and super 
vision are complied with. 

Hoists Exemption Order, exempting, subject to conditions 
and limitations, certain classes or descriptions of hoist or 
hoistway from certain of the requirements of Section 22 of 
the Act as specified in the Order. 

First Aid in Factories Order, prescribing standards of first- 
aid boxes or cupboards required by Section 45 of the Act to 
be provided and maintained in factories. 











Coal Tar Products 
Standard Method of Sampling 


THe British Standards Institution has just published a 
revision of the specification for the sampling of coal tar and 
its products (B.S. 616-1938). This specification, which was 
originally published in 1935, has been completely revised and 


. brought up to date. Special attention has been given to the 


sampling of pitch and of those tar products, such as phenols 
and the benzoles, which are marketed in the refined state. 

The specification provides for the representative sampling 
of viscous and partly solidified liquids as well as liquid and 
solid products, and includes the sampling of heterogeneous 
liquids. It is emphasised that sampling should be carried 
out by an operator skilled in this type of work and that the 
methods recommended are intended to supplement such 
experience. Copies can be obtained from the Publications 
Department, British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1, price 2s. each, 2s. 2d. post free. 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in April 


ACCORDING to the Board of Trade returns for the month ended April 30, 1938, imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours were valued 
at {969,972 as compared with £1,189,050 for April, 1937, a decrease of £219,078. Exports were valued at £1,833,351 as compared with 
£2,174,805, a decrease of £341,454. Re-exports were valued at £34,181. 


Acids- 
Acetic : 
Boric (boracic) .. 
Citric 
Tartaric ~ 
All other sorts .. 
Borax 
Calcium carbide .. a 
Fertilisers, manufactured 
Superphosphate of lime 
tons 
All other descriptions,, 
Potassium compounds— 
Caustic and lyes cwt. 
Chloride (muriate) __,, 
Kainite and other potas- 
sium fertiliser salts 
cwt. 
Nitrate (saltpetre) __,, 
Sulphate _ “a 
All other compounds ,, 
Sodium compounds— 
Carbonate, including 
soda crystals, soda ash 


value 
CWt. 


and bicarbonate cwt. 
Chromate and_ bichro- 
mate cwt 
Cyanide - zs 
Nitrate oe 
All other compounds ,, 
Other chemical manufac- 
tures value 
Acids— 
Citric cwt. 
All other sorts value 


Aluminium compounds 


tons 
Ammonium compounds— 
Sulphate tons 
All other sorts a 


Bleaching materials— 
Bleaching powder (chlo- 
ride of lime) .. cwt. 
All other sorts ~ 
Coal tar products— 
Cresylic acid galls. 
Tar oil, creosote oil __,, 
All other sorts value 
Copper, sulphate of tons 
Disinfectants, insecticides, 
etc. oe cwt. 
Fertilisers, manufactured 
tons 
Glycerine cwt. 
Lead compounds “ 
Magnesium compounds 
tons 
Potassium compounds 
cwt. 
Salt (sodium chloride) tons 
Sodium compounds— 
Carbonate, including 
soda crystals, soda 


ashand bicarbonatecwt. 


Caustic .. - - 
Nitrate .. - ae 
Sulphate, including salt- 
cake »> owt. 
Allothersorts .. ° 


Zinc oxide tons 
Chemical manufactures 
and products value 


Drugs, medicines and medi- 
cinal preparations— 

Dyes and dye-stuffs and 
extracts for tanning cwt 


Quantities. 
April 30. 
1937. 1938. 
16,040 4,990 
7,270 2,035 
2,013 1,838 
3,799 2,999 
21,020 15,110 
147,540 91,587 
6,252 2,930 

509 1,353 
11,221 12,221 
52,545 72,280 


127,101 


4,712 
10,500 
12,153 


4.430 


2,970 
27,150 


1,364 


60,127 
0,445 


268,230 


62,379 

2,148 
31,193 
27,399 


14,527 
158,150 


521 


0,391 
13,004 


405,140 
200,427 


535 
54,185 


80,994 
1,939 


2,435 


100,700 


2,375 
15,700 
9,719 


722 


2,908 
6,339 
52,924 


10,915 


3,751 


2,052 
20,500 


2,505 


51,117 
4,103 


194,294 
135,700 


4,050 
32,568 
6,174 
7253 
17,555 
413 


9,347 
14,205 


252,043 
127,039 


1,785 
89,471 


62,573 
1,389 


Iil2 
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Imports 
Value. Quantities. Value. 
April 30. April 30. April 30. 
1937. 1938. 1937. 1938 1937. 1938. 
Drugs, medicines and medi- 
18,569 5,886 cinal preparations— 
7,623 2,304 Quinine and quine salts 
10,368 7,540 OZ. 92,792 137,843 8,460 10,958 
15,707 10,657 Medicinal oils cwt. 2,329 8,055 6,377 17,549 
5,420 4,075 Proprietary medicines 
10,774 9,109 value - — 50,763 59,547 
82,771 40,051 All other sorts .. value _ _ 56,066 37,376 
Finished dye-stuffs obtain- 
ed from coal tar— _ cwt. 3,806 4,340 113,164 149,746 
13,034 7,223 Extracts for dyeing __,, 8,405 3,924 19,806 7,036 
2,708 10,495 Extracts for tanning (solid 
11,545 13,201 4 mquad) 
16,311 3 753 Chestnut cwt. 33,214 27,409 22,351 22,029 
“J Quebracho »i " 775317 13,233 74,017 12,178 
All other sorts ° 88,976 23,335 64,635 20,057 
16,363 13,188 All other dyes and dye- | | 
3,930 2,054 one cwt. 1,899 825 28,102 24,546 
7,494 7,270 ainters and _ printers 
17,177 12.600 colours and materials- 
White lead (basic car- 
bonate) cwt. 6,940 4,507 10,284 6,587 
Lithopone ie ™ 25,083 24,079 14,863 15,455 
118 308 Ochres and earth col- 
ours cwt. 50,719 44,780 15,921 13,551 
5,483 4,043 Bronze powders te 1,792 1,592 12,366 11,838 
7,112 14,909 Carbon blacks ‘ 35,072 34,052 50,552 45,066 
21,545 12,711 Other pigments and ex- 
19,434 12,795 tenders cwt. 39,343 29,509 10,107 7,250 
All other descriptions _,, 17,473 11,834 36,0065 27,325 
300,336 200,104 Total .. value — — 1,189,050 969,972 
Exports 
All other descriptions 
20,905 15,800 value . 239,060 190,055 
34,051 21,701 Drugs, medicines and medi- 
cinal preparations— 
32,305 18,281 Quinine and quinine 
salts ok 0Z. 160,976 163,729 16,759 19,040 
58,444 76,239 Proprietary medicines 
15,805 29,409 value — 116,641 108,341 
All other descriptions 
value — 140,564 119,493 
16,263 14,133 Dyes and dye-stuffs and 
15,928 11,060 extracts for tanning— 
Finished dye-stuffs ob- 
40,311 28,125 tained from coal tar— 
— —_ Alizarine, allzarine red 
25,751 22,106 and indigo (synthetic) 
47,271 62,771 cwt. 1,549 759 9,559 7,181 
Other sorts— " 8,207 4,304 107,884 55,139 
64,882 70,117 Extracts for tanning 
(solid or liquid)  cwt. 22,955 13,575 19,460 11,095 
71,404 37,279 All other descriptions,, " 2,707 1,298 10,491 7,300 
58,216 29,939 Painters’ and _ printers’ 
31,048 23,980 colours and materials— 
Ochres and earth colours 
14,001 10,758 cwt. 15,907 14,504 16,956 12,605 
Other descriptions __,, 23,495 19,604 41,886 29,122 
11,65 12,267 White lead ve - 4,734 5,256 11,220 10,747 
52,221 39,559 Ships’ bottom compositions 
ewt. 4,079 2,044 14,250 9,260 
Paints and painters’ ena- 
mels ve ~- cwt. 54,207 39,414 138,748 103,603 
94,092 62,791 Varnish and laquer 
106,658 74,004 (clear), galls. 70,105 65,757 28,175 26,274 
215 631 Printers’ ink .. cwt. 4,110 4,201 26,792 23,175 
All Other descriptions ,, 55,051 49,4460 108,095 73,251 
6,598 11,708 
92,616 67,705 ~ - 
44,233 26,0260 Total .. value — 2,174,805 1,833,351 
Re-Exports 
Painters’ and printers’ col- 
32,099 22,377 ours and materials cwt. 248 679 741 815 
2,608 397 Total value 49,404 34,151 
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The Corrosion of Iron by Viscose 


By 


G. S. RANSHAW 


Hk chemical corrosion of iron by viscose is a complicated 

process not yet fully understood. It is detrimental to 
vood spinning, however, since quality is adversely affected 
by the technical difficulties which arise. Of two spinnings, 
for instance, one through porcelain filter candles and the 
other through iron, the first yields a good, and the other an 
inferior, varn. he number of spinning stoppages (thread 
breakages) has been found to be three times as high with ths 
iron filters as with the porcelain, while the former yielded 
29 per cent. less rayon of first quality. Again, such corrosion 
is fatal to the vital parts of the spinning pumps, and corrosion 
progressively increases the efficiency of the spinning organ. 

Naturally, tests have been made in works’ laboratories and 
in the works themselves in order to devise a means of over- 
coming the difficulty. It is believed that at least one British 
producing concern is employing a nickel alloy for all the 
viscose pipes in its new factory, and nickel alloys are also 
being used in the construction of filter presses. 


Chemistry of the Process 


From investigation it has been found that the chemistry of 
the process whereby viscose corrodes iron is very complicated, 
and that alongside the simple corrosion through oxidation 
(analogous to the rusting of iron by air) we have also to 
reckon with electrolytic and catalytic action. Unfortunately, 
viscoses of varying composition act differently from one 
another; moreover, the results from iron of different com- 
positions vary so greatly that the complexity of the subject 
becomes tremendous. This state of affairs is made worse by 
the fact that there must be taken into consideration those 
viscoses used in the manufacture of delustred rayon, where 
the corrosion can be so intense that even the best technicians 
despair of counteracting it. 

As has been said, the chemical reactions are not always 
clear, which is not to be wondered at with a material like 
viscose, but the chief result seems to be that the iron combines 
with the sulphur contained in the viscose. Sometimes it may 
remain in colloidal solution, but mostly (where the amount is 
large) is separates out in flocculent masses, the particles being 
plainly visible to the naked eye. This is naturally very 
detrimental in that it causes the filter candles and spinnerets 
to become stopped up. 

In many cases it is principally oxidation that occurs. A 
fiesh (unripe) viscose is very aggressive in this respect, but 
de-aereation, 7.e¢., removal of oxygen, causes considerable 
diminution of corrosive attack, while effective action can 
also be taken by the addition of reducing agents such as 
hydrosul] phites. By these means, however, the causes of 
corrosion are not removed. 


Electrolytic Action 


Electrolytic action also plays its part, one pole consisting 
of the iron and the other being formed from any of the other 
metals with which the viscose is in contact. Such are the 
bronze components of the filter candle, the lead of the viscose 
pipes, and the various metals of which the spinnerets are 
made. 

In laboratory tests where electrolytic action was com- 
pletely removed, it has been shown that for certain viscoses 
and for certain types of iron, corrosion of another kind arises 
besides that attributable to simple oxidation processes. This 
can apparently be partially explained by the formation of the 
trithiocarbonate and the thiosulphate as the viscose matures, 
but there are also cases where catalytic effects are strongly 
in evidence. 

This, for instance, is the case with viscoses which contain 
delustring materials, especially those with cyclohexanol, 
methvhexanol, chlorobenzole, and materials of the terpene 


eroup. Although, when in a relatively clean condition, these 
materials do not attack iron, their presence in a viscose 
causes the iron content of the viscose to become rapidly ten 
or more times as great as with a normal viscose in the same 
circumstances. What makes the matter worse is that where 
a protective layer of sulphur/iron is formed usually on the 
walls of pipes, etc., this is not so to any great extent with the 
viscoses in question. The protective layer in this case }s 
rapidly removed from the walls of the pipes in flocculent 
masses. 

(Corrosion takes place everywhere that viscose comes into 
contact with iron; in viscose storage tanks, in pipes and 1n 
pumps, especially where the protective layer of sulphur/iron 
is periodically removed (filter presses, cocks, etc.), or where 
friction effects do not allow the laver to form. In spinning 
pumps, for instance, the effect of corrosion is progressive. 
lor spinning pumps this is doubly disadvantageous, for the 
sulphur/iron formed elsewhere and drawn towards the pump 
acts, with its impurities, not only as an abrasive (which is 
very much the case with titanium dioxide, which is otherwise 
not especially aggressive) but at the same time-the moving 
parts are rubbed smooth and are offered no protection from 
the effects of further corrosion. 

l‘inally, as said previously, in a technical sense the 
corrosion is detrimental, since the sulphur/iron speedily stops 
up the spinnerets and filters, necessitating frequent changes 
of these parts, loss of viscose, and a high percentage of yarn 
breakages. 








Chemical Trade with Latvia 
Strong German Competition 


HE categories of goods imported into Latvia during the 

past three years remained practically unchanged, accord- 
ing to a report on the economic and commercial conditions in 
Latvia published for the Department of Overseas Trade by 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

The United Kingdom’s share in Latvian import trade dur- 
ing the year 1935, 1936 and 1937 (January-September) re- 
nained within the limits of 19-21.5 per cent. of the total value, 
the figures being even slightly below the year 1934 (22.6 per 
cent.), i.e., prior to the conclusion of the Anglo-Latvian trade 
agreement. Germany’s share, which was notably large during 
the years 1932, 1935, and 1936, however, fell in 1937 from 38 
per cent. to 25.7 per cent. 

An improvement is visible in the supply of cosmetics and 
perfumery from the United Kingdom, but its share in the 
supply of chemical and pharmaceutical products, however, re- 
mains very smal] despite efforts to gain a foothold on the local 
market. German competition is very strong, while the exist- 
ence of a clearing arrangement with this latter country and 
the fact that a large proportion of medical preparations of 
German origin are better known on the local market are othei 
reasons for the comparatively small imports from the U.K. 

The number of Latvian industrial undertakings is large, 
but the majority are small concerns. The largest branches 
of the chemical industries are the superphosphate, rubber 
and match industries. The total number of undertakings in 
these industries was 156 in 1935 and 180 in 1936. The index 
of industrial output has only slightly changed during the 
vears 1935-6 (104 and 110 respectively). In consequence of an 
increased demand for artificial manure the output of super- 
phosphate has considerably increased, whereas the rubber and 
match industries worked with smaller profits on account of 
the loss of certain foreign markets. The dividends paid by 
the chemical industries in 1935 were not large and amounted 
to some 148,000 lats only. 








The Society of Public Analysts 


Election of New Members 


N ordinary meeting of the Society of Public \nalysts and 
()ther \nalytical Chemists vas held on Mav 4 at the 
(hemical Soe iety’s Rooms. Burlineton House, the president 
1?) ‘ \\ || Roberts bev o 1 the chal 
( ertifie 1¢ Vere read 4 ravour oO} \ I Yahdael \ nd CW. 
oS ‘mm. 0.8 \.1.C.. Nadhim Jaafar Chalabi. B.A., Cyr 
Charles Harris, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Frederick Denison Mauric 
Heckin M.B.. B.S... M.Sc., F.1.C., A.C.G.F.( Ceci) Owen 
lattersall, B.S R Fee wee Ae 
The tollow r were elected members of the Society 
Daniel Ceirioe Evans Jenkins, M.Sc., F.1.4 Roland Gordo) 
Minor, .\ ( Rollo K. Newman, B.Sc., A.A.C.1 Reginald 


Ph.D., M.Sc., A.C 
Analysis of Vinegar 


he complic: troduced Inegar analysis by certain 


types ol t hye condime 1 wer { cussed by AVE - \W. 


} 


lecdwards, 


PC, and Dr. H.R. Nanji, BeSe., P.-C. Deductions based 
on the amounts otf total solids, ash, pli >] arte and wit bOpen, 
und the results of some other test are valueless in certain 
Lance 7 he Xx T ly LION. 1 xc 1ty¢ “Ll Ye CSLE] \ al ues are 1 he 
criteria that have bee ound helptul LO distinguish 
betwee the three ty pes malt, distilled malt and s pring 
‘ d artificial vineea! lhe technique of earhes 
nethod determining these alues has been studied and 
modifie uch wav as to enable distilled malt vinegar to 
| (j1-1] | hed trom (il hut PG acetic acid. ‘| he COT USTONS> 
to be drawn trom the results thu obtained with malt Vineegal 
are shown to be not less than those atforded by the figures 
oO, phos pI ates and niti OveT). 
Dealin with the detection and determination ot ouabain 
ind stroptl inthin, Mr. W. D. Ravmond, B.oc., A.i.( Sale 


previously ‘at scribed LQ] ouabain and strophanthin 


have been based 


upon t he 1! <tero] structure, the attac hed Cal 


bohyvdrate ct] (| t he lactone ring’. lhe author discussed these 


tests and described new ones. some of which are characteristic 
such al a reaction with naphthoresorcinol, which 


vil ={ uish that elucoside from strophanthin. Othe 
reactiol common to the two e@lucosides, can be used for ther 
quantitative estimation. rhe microchemical characteristics 


of he pta acetvl anhvdro-ouabain were described. 


Estimation of Germanium 


he gravimetric estimation of gvermanium was the subject 
Ol paper by Dr. G. R. Davies, M.Sc., and Sir Gilbert 


Viorgan. F.RLS lt was stated that a study of existing pro- 


cedures of determining germanium bas shown that some e! 
them are not always accurate, he limitations of these 
methods have been ascertained. and two new methods have 
been devised he nMrst of} thes depends upon the precipita 
U1 Ol ermanium dioxide with tannin, and in the sec yad 


germanium is determined as cinchonine germano-molvbdate. 





New Industries in Special Areas 


Over 200 Firms Complete Negotiations 


~ IR GEORGE GILLETT. Commissioner for the Special] 
\reas in Eneland and Wales. 


~ mn Openimge an exhibition. 


I state. at 
> 1 
Row, Birminecham., on 


— 


c | CaTy) Valley 
Monday ° 


organised by 


=. 


frading | Colmore 


AnnNOUNE ed that OVeT 200 Tims 


had now completed negotiations for setting up new under 
mes im the Specia] Area of England and Wales and 
S--atlan. He said that in spite PF the great improvement in 
trade tl] ‘ id take Bra _ pec \ rea- Ig 30 a nd 
LQ 37 vet remaine reat deal to be done. On the 
} \. ve Tyne the armament orders were certainly help 
provide emp! Vment, but even when thev were allowed 
1 ti \ mou hempl vment por ol of OH.010 persons still 

. . 
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Valley Trading Estate was started about three years ago. 
The reason tor the establishment by H.M. Government of 
the: Team Valley Estate was to provide an ideal location for 
new industries in the Special Areas. That task it was success- 
tuliy carrying out and in its record of 97 tenants since its 
inception it deserved praise. The trade represented by these 
tenants covered an extraordinary wide range of activities. 
The exhibition was not intended to attract existing indus- 
from the Midlands, but to show Birmingham business 
men that an ideal place existed if they wisned to establish 
branch 


. oon wp 
ifics 


factories or to develop some new industry, which, 
perhaps, now was in the hands of foreign competitors. Sir 
(george urged on them that in the interests of the nation there 
Was an excelJent case for choosing a Special Area for any 
ew venture. That this was becoming recognised by indus 
borne out by the fact that 


st tting up new 


trialists was firms had 


undertakings in 
the Special Areas of England and Wales and Scotland, either 
with the Special Areas Commissioners or with one or other of 
the J rading 


OVer 200 


bona + 
completed hnevotiations Tol 


states Companies. Among these such 
British Industrial Gases, 
Lid. (subsidiary to Steetley Lime 


Pilkington Bros., Ltd.: 


were 


mins OF stand ny Wn i du stry as 


Ltd.: British Periclase Co., 
Ltd. 


\sbestos Cement Co. 


and Bast ( i 


and ‘Turners 





Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Reform of Patent System 


I \ the Hlouse ot Commons on May 1 Mi David Adams 
asked the President of the Board of Trade whether steps are 
being considered to reform the patent system in this country, 
either the direction of compulsory dedication of scientific 
discoveries to the public . a otherwise, sO as to ensure to the 
public the benefits of scientific labora- 
tories and to prevent the undesirable exploitation, zzter alia, 
Ol patent drues? 


Pe | 


disc OVE! les made in 


In reply, Captain Wallace the 
\cts, contains 
pecial provisions designed to make medical patents more 
readily the public. 


said that Section 38A of 


Patents and Designs 1QO7 tO 1932, already 


available to Proposals for the amend- 
ment of the law by making compulsory the 
medical 


9 


‘ dedication ”’ of 
patents were fully considered by a Departmental 
Committee on the Patents and Designs Acts in 1931, who re- 
poited against any such amendment. The reasons for theii 
conclusion are stated in paragraphs 185-201 of their report 
Cmd. 3829). There appears to be no sutlicient grounds for 
re-opening the question of amending the Patent Law in this 


respec a 





Resistance of Porcelain Enamels 
Superiority of Acid-Resisting Coatings 


Hie resistance of ordinary porcelain enamels to attack by 
water at moderately high temperatures and pressures has 
studied by Spencer-Strong Stufft (Ball. Amer. 
(Ceram, Soc., 1938, 17, 170-173). The enamels were tested by 
applying them, in paste form, to pieces of iron, firing them 
at various temperatures and then immersing them in water 
both pure and containing up to 1,500 parts per million of 
sodium carbonate or sulphuri 
temperatures up to 300° F. 


been and 


acid) in an autoclave at 

[t was found that all the enamels tested stood up well to 
the fairly severe conditions of test. The presence of small 
quantities of impurities in the water had practically no influ- 
ence on the+behaviour of the enamel. Ground coat enamels 
withstood attack best, these the more durable were 
the hardest, and also those which had been overfired. Acid 
resisting enamels were better than those not acid resistant. 
These coatings should therefore find more extensive applica- 
than at present for under 
severity, such as in water heaters. 


and ot 


tion conditions 


use of moderate 
A standard test is pro- 
posed for an enamel for such service, which invoves expos: 


ing it. when underfired by 1oo°F.. to autoclaving in tap-water 


aS 
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Mr. G. R. H. CaiXe has resigned his position as directo 
and vice-chairman of British Coated Board and Paper Mills. 

Mr. |. HaRwoop, M.Sc., has resigned from the post of 
research assistant in fuel technology at Sheffield University. 

SIR FREDERICK EDWARD ROBERT BECKER, chairman of Dimo!] 
Laboratories and other companies, left estate valued at £740 
(net personalty £25). 

Sik A. H. MARSHALL and Mr. A. \Y. 
boards of 


(GOWEN have joined the 
Associated Portland Cement 
British Portland Cement Manutacturers. 


Mr. F. W. ROCKWELL has been appointed a director ot 
Wall and Lead Industries, Ltd.: Mr. W. C. 


Beschorman has resigned from the board. 

Mr. R. P. Linsreap, D.Sc., Ph.D. (London), has been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Chemistry at Sheftield University, in 
succession to Professor G. M. Bennett, who has resigned. 

Mr. JoHN Woop, of Coxhoe, Durham, a director of the 
Hartlepool Gas and Water Co., the Weardale Steel, Coal and 
Coke Co., and other companies, left estate valued at £120,974 
(net personalty £116,734). 

Mr. JAMES MacGILL, representative of Isdale and 
MacCallum, Ltd., Caledonia Works, 
Paisley, has received a presentation from the firm on the 
occasion of completing 50 years’ service, 

Dr. R. P. LinsreEAD, D.Sc., Ph.D. (London), 
dustries, Ltd., at Hong Kong, received stabbing wounds in 
am unsuccessful attempt to prevent the murder of his wite 
by a Chinese servant on May 5. 
recovely. 

Mr, CLAVERING FISON, of Fison, Packard and Prentice, 
Ltd., chemical fertiliser manufacturérs, Ipswich, recently re- 
piesented the United Kingdom at an international conference 
of fertiliser manufacturers, in Rome. Delegates from all the 
uropean the United States and South Africa 


Manufacturers and 


(,oodlass 


soap manutacturers., 


has been ap- 


Hle 4s making a satistactory 


countries, 
attended. 


Mr. R. E. MARSHALL has been appointed a director of |]. 
Pullar and Sons, dyers, Perth, and also of Stevenson Bros., 
Dundee, both firms now being 
Dyers and Cleaners, Ltd. 


subsidiaries of Associated 
Mr. Marshall, who is works mana- 
ger of Pullar’s at Perth, was previously manager of the Bri- 
tish Silk Dyeing Co.’s works at Balloch. 

PROFESSOR D. HANSON, of Birmingham University, has 
been appointed an external examiner in metallurgy (for 
M. Met. thesis) at Shefheld University; Dr. |. L. ROBERTs, of 
leeds University, has been appointed external examiner in 
refractories; PROFESSOR A. FERGUSON, of Queen Mary Col- 
lege, London, external examiner in glass technology (for 
Ph.D. thesis). 


SIR BERTRAM HYDE JONES has resigned his position as 
director and chairman of Griffiths Hughes Proprietaries. Sir 
Bertram reluctantly came to the conclusion, after full de- 
liberation, that he was not able to continue to give to the 
business the increasing amount of time in the north of Eng- 
land necessitated by his position as chairman. MR. HARRY 
MARLAND has been appointed chairman. He has been actively 
engaged in the operating company—E. Griffiths Hughes, Ltd. 
—as director and managing director since 1912. 

Mr. A. S. DAVISON, of the Crewe chemical laboratory of 
the London Midland and Scottish Railway, has received the 
first award of the Herbert. Jackson medal and prize, for a 
paper on the chemical and biological] examination of water 
supplies. Mr. Davison joined the company in March, 1936, 
as a junior assistant chemist, and has specialised in the 
biological aspect of water supplies, The Herbert Jackson 
medal, struck in memory of Sir Herbert Jackson, is awarded 
annually to a member of the L.M.S. research staff for the 
best account of an investigation which has been carried out 
in the company’s laboratories during the year. 


Personal Notes 
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OBITUARY 


Mr. CHARLES A. WARNE, a director of the Saturn Oxygen 


Co., Ltd., Thornaby, died on May 7, after an operation at 
the Carter Bequest Hospital, Middlesbrough. Mr. Warne, 


who was 43 vears old, was a native of Middlesbrough. 


MAJOR CHARLES GEORGE LYON, a director of the Nationa] 
Benzole Co., Ltd., and vice-chairman of the Yorkshire Tai 
Distillers, Ltd, died at his home at Whitley Bridge, nea 
Pontefract, Yorkshire, on May 13, in his 57th year. He was 
a Justice of the Peace for the West Riding, and in business 
became a prominent personality in the tar distilling and 
chemical He was vice-president of the Pontefract 

Conservative and Unionist Association for many 
vears, and always took a prominent part at election times. 
like his father, the late Mr. ]. G. 
freeman ot 


trades. 


and (,oole 


von, who was made a 
Pontefract in 1905 in recognition of his services 
to the town, Major I.yon was also closely associated with 
Pontefract General Infirmary, of which he was president ton 
nearly 20 vears and active on the management committee. 








Foreign Chemical Notes 


Russia 

PLANTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SODIUM SILICOFLUORIDE are 
being erected at several superphosphate factories. 
Poland 


The first Polish de-tinning plant was recently put into 
operation at Kostuchno by the Silesian Chemical Metallurgical 
Co., of Kattowitz. 


Hungary 


A new three-colour 


process for cinema films has been 
yatented in Hungary and is known as Filmgraphic. From one 
} pals 


negative, it is claimed, any number of copies can be prepared. 
Norway 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HERRING OIL FACTORY SHIP has been 


suggested to the Ministry of Commerce by the Aalesund Ship- 
ping Association. The Norwegian herring sales organisation 
is also planning the establishment of its own herring oil 
factory. 
France 

VINYL RESINS ARE NOW BEING MARKETED by the Soc. des 


Usines Chimiques Rhone Poulenc both in solid and solution 
form. 


|;QUIPMENT FOR CONCENTRATION OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS by 
treezing out the water has been developed by a French firm 
of chemical] engineers. 


Switzerland 


THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle, is again dis- 
tributing a dividend of 20 per cent. on the 20 millions francs 
oi share capital. Turn-over increased in various departments, 
notably in pharmaceuticals and dyestuffs, but prices have 
been constantly subjected to downward pressure. As a pre- 
caution against a fresh economic crisis, the company has 
written down the value of all premises and plant to 1 franc. 
Se 


Germany ~ 

CITRIC ACID PRODUCTION by the fermentation process is to 
be undertaken on a very large scale by the firms of Joh. A. 
Benckiser, of Ludwigshafen, and C. H. Boehringer Sohn, of 
Nieder-Ingelheim. 


PROGRESS IS BEING MADE in the use of buna synthetic rubber 


for the manufacture of tyres, tubing, driving pulleys, etc. 


Over 100,000 buna tyres have been turned out by the Con- 
tinental Gummiwerke A.G., of Hanover. 
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From Week to Week 


NEW ERA LABORATORIES, LTD., of 7 Park Lane, London, W., 
changed their name to Portslade Laboratories, Ltd., on April 28. 

THERE HAS BEEN AN AVERAGE OF OVER 3,000 VISITORS every 
hour since the opening of the United Kingdom Pavilion at the 
Kmpire Exhibition, Glasgow. 

CHLORANTINE FAST GREEN DGLL is the subject of the supple- 
ment to ‘* Ciba Review’’ No. 9, published by the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle (Ciba), Basle, Switzerland. 


DAMAGE AMOUNTING TO £10,000 was caused by an outbreak 
of fire at the oilskin works of Daniel Buchanan and Sons, Port 
Seton. 


Wet Me Wet, LtD., manufacturers of oils, saponaceous sub- 
stances and cleaning requisites, etc., 6 Great Winchester Street, 
London, K.C.2, changed their name to Hengal, Ltd., on May 9, 
1938. 


THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD., announce that they have erected 
a new up-to-date machine for drying all kinds of chemical and 
other materials. It is situated at their wharf, Bow Bridge, 
London, E.3, with waterside accommodation, and they are in a 
position to quote low prices for this class of work. 


ABOUT FIFTY EMPLOYEES at the Alexandria Works of the 
United Turkey Red Co., Ltd., stopped work on May 16, as a 
protest of alleged victimisation of an employee, but resumed 
work on the following day. 


NEGOTIATIONS between Bowater’s Paper Mills and the Inter- 
national Power and Paper Co. for the acquisition of the latter’s 
mill at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, are expected to be con- 
eluded by the end of this month. 


THE EXPORT OF HELIUM FROM THE UNITED STATES to Ger- 
many, 1s now considered to be a question that should be decided 
by the National Munitions Board. The law requires uuanimous 
approval before exports can be resumed. 


THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTING | COMPANIES 
announced a reduction of 3d. per gallon, to 1s. 7d., in the price 
of motor spirit as from May 13. The previous change was on 
April 26, when the price was raised by ld. per gallon to meet 
the increase in taxation under the Budget. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CARTEL met at Brussels on May 
ll. The meeting was called to take cognisance of agreements 
for the renewal of various comptoirs of the Cartel, due to 
expire on June 30. It is believed to be unlikely that prices will 
be discussed until the international agreements have been re- 
newed. 


THE SITE OF THE FIRST FACTORY to be established in Britain 
for the refining of basking shark liver oil is to be at Blackport, 
a small sheltered cove, three-quarters of a mile north of Carra- 
dale, Kintyre, Argyllshire. The machinery for the factory has 
arrived at Carradale, where Mr, A. Watkins and Dr. Secombe 
Hett, the promoters of the new company, are superintending 
operations. 


THE CHIPMAN CHEMICAL Co., Lrp., of 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4, has increased its nominal capital by 
the addition of £17,500 in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the regis- 
tered capital of £2,500. To October 12, 1937, 2,500 shares had 
been issued and fully paid up, of which, The Chipman Chemical 
Co., Ine., of New Jersey, U.S.A., held 1,867, and The Atlas 
Preservative Co., Ltd., of Erith, Kent, held 625. 

A REQUIEM MASS for the late Mr. Thomas Edward Lescher 
was celebrated in the Roman Catholic Pro-cathedral, at Liver- 
pool, on May 5. Mr. J. H. E. Evans, Mr. Fergusson, and Mr. 
C. E. J. Sendall (directors of Evans, Sons, Lescher and Webb, 
Ltd.) were present. Mr. R. R. Bennett represented The British 
Drug Houses, Ltd.; Colonel Watson represented James 
Woolley, Sons and Co., Ltd., and Mr. F. C. Flynn represented 
Thomas Tyrer and Sons, Ltd. : 


BALL-OPERATED MULTIPLE DISC CLUTCHES are described in a 
new catalogue issued by Crofts (Engineers), Ltd. The design 
of these clutches is unique in that operation of the clutch is 
by hardened balls on hardened lightly loaded surfaces, levers 
and pins as usually embodied in this type of clutch being elimi- 
nated. A further important feature is the simple means of 
adjustment for loading. Numerous applications are illustrated 
in the catalogue. 


THE RETROGRESSION WHICH APPEARS TO HAVE SET IN AGAIN 
in the china clay industry is attributed to the commercial unrest 
in Europe. Last year the average shipments per month were 
over 80,000 tons, but for the four months of present year the 
shipping statistics reveal a very serious decline. January, 64,280 
tons; February, 54,561 tons; March, 42,742, and the shipments 
for April were 55,124 tons. Shipping at Fowey, the principal 


china clay port accounted for 33,889 tons, compared with 64,580 . 


tons in April, 1937. China clay traffic to inland towns borne 
by rail throughout showed a decline of 2,310 tons compared with 
April last year. The situation is having a serious effect on 
employment, especially in mid-Cornwall. 


BULLIONFIELD PAPER MILL, at Invergowrie, has closed down 
for a period owing to lack of orders. 


A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
is to be held in Glasgow from September 16 to 20. Programmes 
and terms of application will be circulated by the Society later. 

PLYMOUTH CORPORATION INVITES TENDERS for the supply of 
250 tons of Trinidad Lake asphalt and 50 tons of fluxing oil. 
Tenders have to be received by the Town Clerk not later than 
Monday, May 23 (9 a.m.). 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., LTD., have issued a _ revised 
abridged list (No. P6636) of ‘‘Witton’’ motors and motor 
starters. The standard ranges -of a.c. and d.c. motors up to 
50 h.p. are listed together with appropriate starters of various 
types. 

THE MOTHERWELL BRIDGE AND ENGINEERING Co., LrD., of 
Motherwell, Lanarkshire, has received an important contract for 
the supply of several large oil sterage tanks for the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. ‘The tanks will be the largest yet constructed 
by the company. 

THE IMPORT DUTIES ADVISORY COMMITTEE give notice of an 
application for the addition to the free list of raw oiticica oil. 
Any representations which interested parties may desire to make 
in regard to this application should be addressed in writing to 
the Secretary, Import Duties Advisory Committee, Shell-Mex 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2, not later than June 9, 1938. 


ALFRED HOLT AND Co., Liverpool, of the Blue Funnel Line, 
have just placed an order with’the Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., for 
over 92,000 gallons of high-grade Gargoyle marine oils. This is 
claimed to be the largest single order for lubricating oil ever 
placed by a shipping or industrial firm. ‘The oil is required for 
outfitting four new motorships which are at present building at 
Scottish shipyards. 


THE PRACTICAL PARTNERSHIP which exists to-day between 
physics and chemistry was exemplified by Professor N. K. Adam, 
D.Se., F.R.S., at Southampton, when he gave his inaugural 
lecture as professor of chemistry at Southampton University 
College. He considered, investigations by X-rays of atomic 
arrangements in solid crystalline substances as the most im- 
portant of these new developments. 

BECAUSE OF DEPRESSION IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY the British 
Knka Co., Ltd., is to close temporarily a portion of its 
extensive works at Aintree, Liverpool. Mr. Davenhill, the 
general manager of the company, has indicated that the com- 
pany is curtailing production by 20 per cent. The curtailed 
production will mean dismissing nearly 20 per cent. of the em- 
ployees. The company employs some 1,500 persons at its 
Aintree factory. 

THE URGENT NEED OF NEW BUILDINGS for the City of Liver- 
pool Technical College was stressed at the annual dinner of the 
degree and diploma students of the Department of Chemistry 
on May 11. Mr. A. E. Findlay, head of the department, who 
presided, said that speaking as an analytical chemist he regarded 
Liverpool as the first city in the land, because Merseyside was 
the ‘most intensely chemical area. The Corporation decided 
seven years ago to have repeated courses for qualified analytical 
chemists, and other towns had since followed this lead. 








New Companies:Re¢gistered 


R. M. Watson and Co., Ltd. N.I.1,242.—Private company. 
Capital £100 in £1 shares. ‘To carry on the business of manu- 
facturers and merchants of and dealers in paints, colours, 
varnishes, etc. Directors: Joseph Jones, Overdale, Sunnyhurst, 
Darwen, Lanes.; Arnold Brook. 


Heaton Chemical and Soap Co., Ltd. 340,133.—Private 
company. Capital £750 in 750 shares of £1 each. To acquire 
the business of soap manufacturers heretofore carried on by 
Joseph Corcoran and Thomas Jones at 13 Cooper Street, 
Bolton. Directors: Joseph Corcoran, 175 Hughes Street, 
Bolton; Thomas Jones. 


Chemical Industrial Products (Hull), Ltd. 340,000.—Private 
company. Capital, £1,000 in 1,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
To carry on the business of manufacturing chemists and druggists, 
chemical engineers, manufacturers of and dealers in disinfectants, 
fertilisers, acids, oils, paints, glues, pigments, varnishes, etc. 
Directors: Stanley L. Johnson, 17 Anlaby Park Road, Hull; 
Hector S. Green. Registered office: 64 Westbourne Street, Hull. 


Laings (Chemists), Ltd. 340,017.—Private company. Capital, 
£4,000 in 4,000 shares of £1 each. To acquire the business carried 
on by J. Laing at 40 Wellclose Square, E.1, as J. Laing and Com- 
pany, and to carry on the business of manufacturers of and dealers 
in chemicals, drugs, gases, disinfectants, etc. Directors : 
Alfred J. Barrett, 3 Bearton Green, Hitchin; George T. Smith. 
Registered office: 40 Wellclose Square, E.1. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the 


-2atents’’ are for reference 


Applications for Patents 


SYNTHETIC-RESIN ADHESIVES.—Aero Research, MLtd.. and 
C. A. A, Rayner. 11382. 
PRODUCTION OF HARD-RUBBER  ARTICLES.—-American Hard 


Rubber Co. (United States, April 23, °37.) 
UTILISATION, ETC., OF FERRO-ALLOYS.--I. 


11351. 
Andre. (France, Dec. 


7, 37.) 10663. 

MANUFACTURE OF SOAP IN CAKE. ETC., FORM.-—-F. P. Baker. 
11009. 

DENTAL ALLOYS.—Baker and Co.. Ine. (United States, June 
3, °37.) 10636. 

ALUMINIUM ALLOYS.—Birmingham Aluminium Casting (1903) 
Co., Ltd., P. Pritchard, and W. EK. ‘Taylor. 10917, 

MANUFACTURE OF soAP.—C. Blank, and H. Blank. 11257. 


INSECTICIDES, ETC.—Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid., A, 
J.C. E. Tait, and Wolmer, Lord. i138s. 

PURIFICATION OF MOLTEN IRON.—H. A. Brassert and Co., Ltd. 
(Andrews and Rudolf). 10694. 


D. Powell, 


TREATMENT OF ALUMINIUM, ETC.—British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
and A. N. D. Pullen. 10634. 

ITARD METAL COMPOSITIONS.—British ‘Thomson-Houston Co., 
Lid. (United States, April 17, °57.) 11405. 


APPARATUS FOR WEASURING CHLOLINE, tTtC.—-F. 
MANUFACTURE OF EMULSIONS.—A. Carpmael 
dustric ) 10656. 
MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION 
(i. G. Farbenindustrie.) 10942. 
MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—A. 
benindusirie.) 11264. 
MANUFACTURE OF WETTING 
hbenindustrie. ) 11265, 
KDIBLE EMULSIONS.—Continental Soya Co., 
Sept. 9, °37.) 10870; (Canada, Dee. 24, °37.) 
METHOD OF NEUTRALISING THE CONDITION PRODUCING QUALITIES 
OF FINELY PULVERISED MATERIALS.—J. J. Denny, and W. D. 
liobson. (United States, May 28, "O7.) 10650. 
PROCESS FOR REFINING PHENOLS.—Dentsche Erdol-A.-G. 
many, April 27, °37.) 11197. 
ELECTRO-DEPOSITION OF METALS.—E. I[. du 


P. Candy. 10616. 
(I. G. Farbenin. 


propuCcTS.—A. Carpmael 


Carpmael (I. G. Far- 


AGENTS.—-A. Carpmael (I, G. Far- 
Ltd. 
10871. 


(Canada, 


(Ger- 


Pont de Nemours 


and Co. (United States, June 11, °37.) 10863. 

METHOD OF PREVENTING THE FORMATION OF OPAQUE AQUEOUS 
L-EPOSITIONS ON SURFACES.—J. Elbo. 10884. 

METHODS OF GENERATING ALKALI METALS within evacuated de- 
vices.—General Electric Co., Ltd., M. Benjamin, and R. O. 
Jenkins. 11056. 

BLEACHING VATS, ETC.—-Gewerkschaft Kerachemie-Berggarten. 


(Germany, April 14, °37.) 

LEAD ALLOYS.—-Goodlass 
W. T. Butcher. 10778. 

TREATMENT OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES.—W. H. 
R. Page. 11312. 

MANUFACTURE OF LAYERS comprising vinyl polymerides.—W. W. 
Groves (Deutsche Celluloid-Fabrik, A.-G.) 11195. 

WATERPROOFING TEXTILES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN.—W. W. 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 11192. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS having active methylene groups. 
W. W. Groves (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) 11362. 

MANUFACTURE OF UNSATURATED NITRILES.—H. Gudgeon, R. 
Hill, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 11387. 

REGENERATION OF BASE-EXCHANGE MATERIALS.—E. B. 
LO8D50. 

ISNAMELLING OF 


11238, 


Wall and Lead Industries, Ltd., and 


Groombridge, and 


Groves 


Higgins. 


METALLIC ARTICLES.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


(Germany, April 22, °37.) 1052; (Germany, May 3, 737.) 
11053. 11054. 
MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF SYNTHETIC TANNING AGENTS.—I. G. Far- 


benindustrie and G. W. Johnson. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF OLEFINI 
Farbenindustrie.) 10682. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF PYRROLES, ETC.—G. W. 
Farbenindustrie. ) 10683. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF OLEFINES from liquid 
G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) 10684. 

PRODUCTION OF DYEINGS with basic dyestuffs.—G. W. Johnson 
(l. G. Farbenindustrie.) 10845. 

CRACKING, ETC., OF HYDROCARBONS.—G. W. 
Farbenindustrie.) 10847. 

GAS MANUFACTURE.—L. B. Jones. 11318, 11394. 

PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM OXIDE.—E. Klein and R. 
(Hungary, April 14, °37.) 11105. 

PROCESS FOR THE HEAT-TREATMENT OF 
forschung Ges., and 
May 18, 37.) 11458. 

MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE.—G. 
10802. 


10816, 
OXIDES.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. 
Johnson ([. G. 


hydroecarbons.— 


Johnson (I. G. 


Steiner. 


[ STEELS.——Kohle-und Eisen- 
Deutsche Rohrenwerke, A.-G. (Germany. 


Lion. (Italy, April 8, °37.) 


MANUFACTURE OF SOAP.—G. Mangeot. 11379. 
MANUFACTURE OF HYDROGEN PEROXIDE.—Mathieson Alkali 
Works (United States, July 22. °37.) 10878. 


atent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. 


The numbers given under ‘*‘ Applications for 


in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


PROTECTIVE COMPOSITIONS.—E. W. J. Mardles. 11230. 
PRODUCTION OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS OF OLEFINES.— 


Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. 
(United States, April 19, °37.) 11097. 

RECOVERY OF GLYCEROL.—National 
(Union of South Africa, Sept. 15, °37.) 





Maize Products, Ltd. 
10841; (Union of South 


Africa, Feb. 26.) 10842. 

MANUFACTURE OF MEDIUM for carrying colouring material.— 
Oxvar, Ltd. (Oxford Varnish Corporation). 10745, 

PROCESSES OF CONCENTRATING MINERALS FROM THEIR ORES.— 
Phosphate Recovery Corporation. (United States, April 27, 
3¢.) 11035. 

MEANS FOR EFFECTING HEAT-EXCHANGE between solid and liquid 
of gaseous substances.—-G. Polysius, A.-G. (Germany, May 
29, °37.) 11173. 


INSECTICIDES.—Ré6éhm 
37.) 10635. 

PREPARATION OF ALKYLATED AROMATIC ETHER HALIDES.—R6hm 
and Haas Co. (United States, May 3, °37.) 10771. 

PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE.—C. Ruzicka, C. V. Sale, and G. S. 
Sale. 11307. 

PURIFICATION OF GASES from sulphur.—A. Ryner. 


and Haas Co. (United States, May 11, 


11434. 


HIARDENING OF POLYMERIZATES.—Siemens and Halske, A.-G. 
(Germany, April 15, °37.) 11397; (Germany, Feb. 25.) 11398, 
L1599. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical Industry 


in Basle. (Switzerland, 
March 16.) 10675. 

PRODUCTION OF CARBONYL COMPOUNDS derived from sterols, ete. 
Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, May 14, '37.) 
10795. 

TREATMENT OF SOLUTIONS containing the lactam 
acid.—Standard Brands Ine. (Aug. 31, 737.) 
Sept. 2, °36.) 10720. 

SOLVENT EXTRACTION OF 


April 15, °37.) 10674; (Swtizerland, 


of glutamic 
(United States, 


NAPHTHENIC OILS.—Standard Oil 


Development Co. (United States, Sept. 16, '37.) 10927. 
MANUFACTURE OF LUBRICATING OILS, eETC.—Standard Oil 
Development Co. (United States, Aug. 17, °37.) 10935. 


CONVERSION OF MINERAL OILS INTO GASOLINE.—-A. H. Stevens. 


11248. 

ARTICLES COMPRISING SILICON CARBIDE.—W, J. Tennant (Car- 
borundum Co.). 11100. 

PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM.—W. J. Teunant (Dow Chemical 
Co.). 11103. 


MANUFACTURE OF ANTIRACHITICS.—W. J. 
College Alumini Association.) 11102. 

TREATMENT OF CELLULOSIC MATERIALS.—Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
Co., Ltd., J. Bancroft, R. P. Foulds, and W. H. Roscoe. 11133. 


Tennant (lowa State 


MANUFACTURE OF PRIMARY OXYALKYLAMINES.—Usines de Melle. 
(France, April 16, °37.) 11251. 

PRODUCTION OF ACETONE, ETC., BY FERMENTATION.—C, Weiz- 
mann. 10955. 

PRODUCTION OF GLAZES FOR COATING CERAMIC MATERIALS.—H. 
Zanoskar. 11004. 

ALLOYS FOR SLIDING-MACHINE PARTS.—W. H. A. Thiemann 
(Vereinigte Leichtmetallwerke Ges.). 12000. 

PROCESSES FOR DEPOSITING CADMIUM AND NICKEL.—J. W. Wil- 
son, H. Webb, and F. C. H. Katon. 12155. 

PROCESS FOR PREVENTING THE PRESENCE OF METALLIC IMPURI- 


TIES in the side streams resulting from the distillation of crude 
tar, ete.—T. O. Wilton. 12274, 
PRODUCTION OF CARBON-POOR CHROMIUM 
Angelini. (Germany, April 14, °37.) 11544, 
PRODUCTION OF RESINOUS UREA-FORMALDEHYDE 
propucts.—Beck, Koller, & Co. (England), Ltd. 
& Co., Ine.). 14505. 
UTILISATION OF LOW TEMPERATURE VAPORISATION for producing 


IRON ALLOYS.—V. 


CONDENSATION 
(Beck, Koller, 


motor fuels.—F. M. Bennett. 11642. 
PROCESS OF DEGREASING METAL, ETC. —Bennett (Hyde), Ltd. 
(United States, April 16, °37.) 11628. 


MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS FROM LAC.—R. Bhattacharya. 11513. 

SEPARATION OF LAC INTO FRACTIONS.—R. Bhattacharya. 11514. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS from aminotriazines. 
A. G. Bloxam (Soc. of Chemcial Industry in Basle). (Oct. 28, 
36.) 11844. 

PREPARATION OF PIGMENTS, ETC.—V. Cavalie, M. Gaudoz, and 
S. Johnson. 11763. 

TREATMENT OF RUBBER.—T. 
Products, Ine.). 11538. 

ALLOYING MOLYBDENUM WITH FERROUS METALS, ETC.—Climax 
Molybdenum Co. (United States, Jan. 18.) 11563. (United 
States, Feb. 10.) 11564. 

ALLOYING TUNGSTEN WITH FERROUS METALS.—Climax Molyb- 
denum Co. (United States, March 11.) 11565, 

MANUFACTURE OF A CHLORIDE OF CARBON.—Consortium fir 
Elektrochemische Industrie Ges. (Germany, April 17, °37.) 
1 1668. 
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PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES.—E. L. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. (United States. April 15, °37.) 11746. 

MANUFACTUR OF LUBRICATING O1LS.—I. T. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. (United States, April 17, °37.) 11747. 

PROTECTION OF ZINC SURFACES FROM CORROSION.—H. LL. Evans 
wid the National Smelting Co., Ltd. 11483. 

TREATMENT OF TEXTILE MATERIALS.—J. R. Geigy A.-G. (Swit- 
zerland, April 20, ’37.) 11548. 

PRODUCTION OF COATING COMPOSITIONS.—J. R. Geigv. A.-G. 
(Switzerland, April 21, °37.) 11755. 7 

PRODUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVE POLYAZO DYESTUFFS.--.J. R, Geigy 
A.-G. (Switzerland, April 21, °87.) 11756. | 

MANUFACTURE OF COPPER COMPLEX COMPOUNDS. of poly-azo 
dyestuffs of the stilbene series.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Ger- 
many, April 16, °37.) 11569. 

MANUFACTURE OF COPPER COMPLEX COMPOUNDS of disazo 
dyestuffs of the stebene series.—I. G. Farbenindusirie. (Ger- 
many, April 19, °57.) 11570. 

MANUFACTURE OF SHAPED MASSES OF ARTIFICIAL MATERIAL. 
|. G. Farbenindustrie. (Germany, April 16, 737.) 11719. 

‘TREATMENT OF TEXTILES.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. (Austria. 
April 20, °37.) 11845. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF ZINC HYPOSULPHITE.—I, G. Farbenin 
dustrie. (Germany, April 20, °37.) 11898 

CRACKING OF HYDROCARBONS.—G. W. Johnson 
benindustrie.) 11508. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF FATTY ACID ESTERS OF MONOCHLOR- 
HYDRIN.—G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 11896, 11897. 

TREATMENT OF CELLULOSE ETHERS.—Kalle and Co.. A.-G. 
(Germany, April 17, °37.) 11720. 

METHOD OF EFFECTING CRYSTALLISATION OF SUBSTANCES from 
liquid, ete., masses.—King’s Patent Ageney, Ltd. (Du Coudray). 
11579. 

PROCESS OF HIGH VACUUM DISTILLATION OF VITAMIN J). ETC. 
Kodak, Ltd. (Kastman Kodak Co.). 11820. 

TREATMENT OF METAL SURFACES.—Linde Air Products Co. 
(United States, May 29, °37.) 11452. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHUR DIOXIDE..-A. N. Mann. (United 
States, April 15, °37.) 11690. 

PREPARATION OF AMIDINE DERIVATIVES.—May and Baker, Ltd... 
G. Newbery, and A. D. H. Self. 11559. 

PRODUCTION, ETC., OF EARTH FERTILISERS.—Metallges. A.-G. 
(Germany, June 30, °37.) 11752. 

PRODUCTION OF CATION-EXCHANGE SUBSTANCES for use in. soften- 
ing water.—Permutit Co., Ltd. (Germany, April 20, °37.) 
11913. 

CLARIFICATION OF MOLASSES.—Ramesohl and Schmidt, <A.-G. 
(Germany, April 50, °37.) 11883. 

MOULDING OF POLYMERISED ETHYLENE.—A. Renfrew. J. W. 
Davison, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 11738. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLASS.—Soc. des Usines Chimiques Rhone- 
Poulenc. (France, May 4, °37.) 11869. 

CARRYING OUT CONDENSATION REACTIONS with aldehydes. 
A. W. C. Taylor, D. Tyrer, and Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. 11594 


i. G. Far- 


{15 


VMLANUPFACTURE OF QUATERNARY AMMONITG™M COMPOUNDS. soc. Of 


(‘hemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland. April 20, 757.) 11845. 
MANUFACTURE OF THREADS, BrUx; FROM CELLULOSE. SOC 
Rhodiaceta, and G. Mouelirond. L1S7. 


CARRYING OUT CONDENSATION REACTIONS with aldehydes. 
A. W. C. Tavlor, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 11595. 
CARRYING OUT CONDENSATION REACTIONS with aldehydes. 
1. W. C. Taylor, J. W. Wooleock, and Imperial Chemical | 
dustries, Lid. 11595. 

SOLVENT REFINING OF HYDROCARBON OLL.—lTexaco Develop 


| 


ment Corporation. (United States, June 18, 737.) LIS61. 
\LUMINIUM ALLOYS.——-Vereinigte Leichmetallwerke, Ges. 
(Germany, April 17, °37.) 11751. 


SYNTHESIS OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—.J. Wenghart. (March 17 
(Germany, January 28.) Lial?. 

\IETHODS, ETC... FOR MEASURING VISCOSITY.-—Yacco Soe. Anon. 
Francaise. (Luxemburg, April 16, 937.) Tlo2s. 

PROCESS FOR PURIFYING BEET-SUGAK JUICE. B. ZAlmmerman., 
11529, 

IMPREGNATION OF POROUS FIBROUS MATERIALS with resin.—Aero 
Research, Lid.,. N. A. de Bruyne, and De Havilland Aircraft 
Co., Ltd. 138068. 


REMOVAL OF WAX from fluid hydrocarbons.—Aktiebolaget 
Separator Nobel. (Germany, May 3, 57. 13152. 

PRODUCTION OF GASEOUS ATMOSPHERES for use in the heat treat 
ment of metal.—Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd... and I. Lubbock. 


13309. 

METHOD OF DESTROYING BACTERIA..—A. SS. Attkins, H. SS. 
Rvland, cunnad \ssociated Medical ania Scientific Produets, Lita 
3271. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYSULPHIDES of organie bases, ete.—C. 
Blank, H. Blank, A. von Antropoff and J. Friedrichsen. (Ger 
many, June 28, 737.) 15086. 


(CCORROSLON-RESISTANT ,LLOYS.— British Driver-Harris Co.., 
Lid., and W. M. Kay. 15001. 

SYNTHEMC RUBBER COMPOUNDS.—British ‘Thomson-Houston 
Co., Ltd. (United States, April 50. °57.) 0 12025. 


MANUFACTURE OF CAPILLARY-ACTIVE COMPOUNDS.—A,. Carpmael 
(1. G. Farbenindustrie.) 15088, 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION = PRODUCTS.—A. 
(lL. G. Farbenindusirie.) 13089, 

SEPARATION OF PHENOL and oxyvdiphenyls.-Chemische Fabrik 
von Hevden, A.-G. (Germany, June 18, oe 12703. 

PREPARATION OF AROMATIC AMINES containing a sulphonamide 
group in the aromatic ring.—Chinoin Gyogyszer Es Vesyeszeti 
Termekek Gyara  Reszveuytarsasag, Dr. Kereszty and Dr. 
Wolf. (Uungary. Dee. 1, 7°37.) 12915; (Hungary, Feb. 28.) 
12914; (Ilungary, March 9.) 12915. 

TREATMENT OF ZINC BASE ALLOYS.—A. Daced. (Ltaly, July 27, 
7.) 15142. 

HEAT TREATMENT OF ALUMINIUM BASE ALLOYS.—E. H. Dix, and 
J. A. Nock. (United States, April 30, °37.) 12854. 

NITROGENOUS ARTIFICIAL FIBRE.—G. Donagemma, P. Dona 
cemma, and Snia-Viseost Soe. Nazionale Industria Applicaziom 


"lord 


Viscosa. (Italy, May = “aes Psi08. 


Carpmae| 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


OST sections of the Stock Exchange have been dull this 

week and owing to a further contraction in the volume of 
business lower prices have been in evidence. Imperial Chemical 
have declined 9d. to 30s. 9d., at which the yield on the basis of 
last year’s 8} per cent. dividend is 55 per cent, Lever and 
Unilever at 37s. have lost Is. sentiment having been affected by 
the cautious nature of the statements at the recent meeting. 
British Aluminium were relatively firm around 5ls., but are also 
inoderately lower on the week, in common with most prominent 
securities which usually move closely with the general trend of 
markets. Turner and Newall have gone back from &ls. 103d. to 
78s. l4d., awaiting the interim dividend, although it is geners! 
expected in the market that this will be maintained at 38 por 
cent. Associated Portland Cement were relatively steady around 
83s. 9d. and British Plaster Board continued to attract atten- 
tion on hopes that the dividend may again be brought up to 50 
per cent. As compared with a week ago the 5s. shares of the 
latter company have improved further from 27s. 35d, to 28s. 
General Refractories were little changed ai Il6s. 6d. awaiting 
the financial results for the past year. 

Boots Pure Drug have reacted further from 40s. 74d. to 39s. 6d. 
at the time of writing. Timothy Whites and Taylors at 26s. 6d. 
are within a few pence of the price current a week ago. At 
the recent meeting of the latter company it was indicated that, 
if and when, further capital is required, additional shares will 


be offered to shareholders. ‘Sangers were relatively steady at 
22s. 9d. on anticipations that, despite the larger capital, the 
dividend may again be brought up to 25 per cent. Beechams 


Pills deferred shares, which came in for profit-taking, have 
declined to 53s. 14d. at the time of writing. British Drug 
Houses were inactive, but have been maintained at 23s. 9d. 
British Industrial Plastics 2s. shares transferred around 2s. 14d 


British Glues were again 5s. 74d. B. Laporte have been lowered 
to 90s. despite the maintenance of the distribution at 22} per 
cent., the market having anticipated a slight inerease im the 
dividend on this oceasion. No doubt the full results will show 
that the directors are again dealing conservatively with profits, 

>! reference shares remained 


Monsanto Chemicals of per cent. 

at 28s. Hd.. and Greeff Chemicals Holdings 5s. units at 7s, tcl. 
Reckitt and Son’s ordinary shares at 105s. have not kept 

all their gain of the previous week. Cerebos shares at £82 are 


higher on balance. Cooper McDougall and Robertson made the 
slightly lower price of 29s., but Fison Packard and Prentice 
were again 34s. 45d. Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries were 
maintained at 10s.. having remained under the influence of the 


past year’s results. Pinchin Johnson at 380s., International 
Paint at 68s. 9d.. and most other paint shares had a rather 
steadier appearance. Wall Paper deferred shares at 359s. 3d. 


Lave retained their improvement of the previous week. Imperial 
Smelting reacted further, but subsequently showed partial re- 
eoverv to 10s. 3d. British Oxvgen have moved down further to 
G&s, Od.. but later were steadier, awaiting the meeting. 

Sentiment in regard LO iron, stee] and allied shares has heen 
affected by the lower steel and pig iron output for the past 
month and also by the possibility of a reduction in pig iron 
prices during the next few weeks. Dorman Long, Colvilles and 
various other shares were lowered rather sharpiv. Consett Tron 
and Pease and Partners were inclined to have a relatively stead, 
appearance on expectations thet the forthcoming results will 
show inereased dividends. 

Oil shares have not moved against the general market trend 
despite satisfaction with the surmah Oil dividend and bonus 
announcement. Favourable estimates are current in regard to 
the impending “* Shell’ and Anglo-Ivanian dividends 











































































































The Chemical Age—May 21, 1938 


Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


LSINESS in the 
heen on a 
indicate that 
mitments. 
parcels on 


chemical markets during the past week has 

moderate scale and reports from most sections 
hbuvers are reluctant to enter into long term com- 
There has been a fair volume of inquiry for smal! 
spot and with the 


during the past week have remained comparatively quiet so far 
as new bookings are concerned. There has been a _ certain 
number of contract renewals, but the bulk of the business re- 
ported has been for small quantities over near delivery posi- 
tions. The non-ferrous metal 





possible exception of the tex- 


tile imdustry consumers = are 


Price Changes 


products have been mostly easy 
in tendency in sympathy with 


taking up their full quotas the metals, but heavy chemi- 
under existing contracts. So ; cals as a whole have kept 
) Falls: Cadmium Sulphide; Carb slack ; dia-rubber 

far as values are concerned, lis : phide; Carbon Black; India-rubber reasonably steady. In some 
there have been no outstand. Substitutes, white: Benzol, erude. standard motor, directions deliveries against old 
big features and quotations 40 pure; (‘arbolie Acid. crude (Manchester) : ( al- commitments have fallen away, 
throughout the market remain | : and, in particular, there is room 
steady at recent levels. On the clum Acetate. brown and = grey. 


whole the market is less 





active 


for improvement in the call for 








textile dyeing and finishing 
than is usual for the period. materials. In the market for 
Trade in coal tar products continues to follow a very dull the by-products trade has been quiet, and apart from some 
course, and there is a complete absence of any good sized buying additional weakening of crude ecarbolic quotations show only 
orders. A number of spot inquiries have been circulating, but minor changes. 
these are mostly for small odd pareels. Quotations generall\ GLASGoW.—Business in general chémicals has been rather 
are On a nominal basis with the exception of benzol which is quieter during the week, both for home trade and _ export. 
lt per gallon cheaper than last 


week’s quotation. 


MANCHESTER.—C'onditions on the Manchester chemical market 


Prices, however, continue very steady at about previous figures, 
with no important changes to report. 


General Chemicals 


AcrETONE.—£45 to £47 per ton. 


Acetic Acip.—Tech, 80%, £30 5s. per ton; pure 80%, 
£32 5s.; tech., 40%, £15 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6d.: 
tech., 60%, £23 10s. to £25 108. MANCHESTER : 809%, com- 


mercial, £30 58.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46 
ALUM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLascow 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 
ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—£7 2s. 6d. per ton d/d Lancs 
£7 to £8 ex store, 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 1s. to Is. 1d. per lb. d/d in cylin- 


: Ground, 


GLASGOW : 


ders. SCOTLAND: 104d. to 1s. O4d., containers extra and 
returnable. 
AMMONIA, LIQUID.—SCOTLAND : 80°, 24d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 


AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Grey galvanising, £19 per ton, ex 
wharf. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—ScCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

DICHROMATE.—8id. per lb. d/d U.K. 


AMMONIUM 
ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£68 per ton. 
ARSENIC.—Continental material £11 per ton c.if., U.K. 


ports; Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton f.o.r., 
mines, according to quantity. MANCHESTER: White powdered 
Cornish, £16 10s. per ton, ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—<£11 10s. to £12 10s. 
store. GLASGOW: £11 10s. per ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.-—Spot, 35/379, £9 5s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contracts. ScoTLAND: £9 per ton net ex 
store. 

BorRAX COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s. ” packed 
in l-cwt. oags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1l-ton lots. GLascow: Granulated, 
£16, crystal, elt: powdered, £17 10s. per ton in 1l-ewt. bags, 
carriage paid. 

Boric Acip.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l-ton lots. GLascow: Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. l-cwt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

CALCIUM BISULPHITE.—£6 10s. per son f.o.r. London. 

CHARCOAL, LUMP.—£6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated, 
£7 to £9 per ton according to grade and locality. 

CHLORINE, LIQUID.—£18 15s. per ton, seller’s tank wagons, car- 
riage paid to buyer’s sidings; £19 5s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots); £19 10s. per ton d/d in 10-ewt. 
drums (4-drum lots); 33d. per lb. d/d station in 70-lb. 
eylinders (1-ton lots). 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 27d. per lhb.; 
station in drums. GLASGOW : 
net ex store. 

CuHromic Acip.—l0d. per lb., less 23%; d/d U.K. 

CHROMIUM OxIpE.—lld. per Ib.; d/d U.K 

Citric Acip.—ls. 04d. per lb. MANCHESTER : Is. 


per ton in casks ex 


liquor, £13 per ton d/d 
70/75% solid, £5 15s. per ton 


04d. SCOTLAND : 


B.P. crystals, 1s. 0}d. per lb.; less 5%, ex store. 

CopPpeR SULPHATE.—£21 7s. 6d. per ton, less 2% in casks. 
MANCHESTER : £18 10s. per ton f.o.b. ScoTtanp: £19 10s. per 
ton, less 5%, Liverpool, in casks. 


CREAM OF TARTAR.—100%, 92s. per cwt., 
999, £4 12s. per cwt. in 5-cewt. casks. 
FORMALDEHYDE.—£20-£22 per ton. 


ForMic Acip.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 


less 24%. GLASGow : 


GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins, 
£4 2s. 6d. to £5 Ys. 6d. per ewt. according to quantity; in 
drums, £3 15s. 0d. to £4 7s. 6d. 

HYDROCHLORIC AcID.—Spot, 5s. 6d. to 8s. 
to purity, strength and locality. 

lODINE.—Resublimed B.P., 6s. 4d. per lb. 

Lactic Acip.—(Not less than ton lots). 


carboy d/d according 


in 7 |b. lots. 
Dark tech., 50% by 


vol., £24 10s. per ton; 50% by weight, £28 108. ; 80% by 
weight, £50; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, 
£33; 80% by weight, £55 ; edible, 50%, by vol., £41. One- 


ton ‘lots ex works, barrels free. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £31 10s. ton lots; brown, £35. 
GLASGOW: White crystals, £31; brown, £1 per ton less. 
MANCHESTER: White, £32; brown, £31. 

LEAD, NITRATE.—£32 per ton for 1-ton lots. 


LEAD, ReD.—£31 15s, Od. 10 cwt. to 1 ton, less 23% carriage 
paid. ScoTLanD: £31 per ton, less 21.0/ carriage paid for 
2-ton lots. 

LITHARGE.—SCOTLAND : Ground, £31 per ton, less 23%, carriage 


paid for 2-ton lots. 

MAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND: £7 10s. per ton. 

MAGNESIOM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Mercury.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 5s. 10d. per 
lb.; powder B.P., 6s. Od.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.) 
5s. ld.; powder B.P. 4s. 9d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
5s. 10d.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 6s. 1ld.; levig. 6s. 5d. ; 
yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 3d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. Od.; 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum sulph. 50%), 5s. lld. For 
quantities under 112 lb., 1d. extra; under 28 lb., 5d. extra. 

METHYLATED Sprrit.—61 O.P. industrial, Is, 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, ls. 7d. to 2s, 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O. P. is 1d. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLaND: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

Nitric Actp.--Spot, £25 to £30 per ton according to strength, 
quantity and destination. 

OxaLic Acip.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. GLASGOW: £2 9s. per cwt. in casks. MAn- 
CHESTER : £49 to £54 per ton ex store, 

PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND: 33d. per Ib. 


PotTasH Cavustic.—Solid, £35 5s. to £40 per ton according to 
quantity, ex store; broken, £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: 
£38 10s. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. 
Ib. MANCHESTER: £37 10s. per ton. 

POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—5id. per lb. carriage paid. SCOTLAND : 
5id. per Ib., net, carriage paid. 

POTASSIUM lopine. —B.P. 5s. 6d. per lb. in 7 Ib. lots. 

PoTassIuM NITRATE.—Small granular crystals, £24 to £27 per 
ton ex store, according to quantity. GLascow: Refined 
granulated, £29 per tor c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton 
ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 923d. per lb. SCOTLAND: 
B.P. Crystals, 93d. MANCHESTER: B.P. 103d. to Is. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—64d. per lb. ScoTLAND: 7d. net, in casks, 


GLasGcow : 43d. per 


ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 64d. to 63d. 
SALAMMONIAC —Firsts lump, spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton, d/d 
address in barrels. Dog-tooth crystals, £36 per ton; fine 
GLASGOW : 


white crystals, £18 per ton, in casks, ex store. 
Large crystals, in casks, £37 10s. 

SALT CAKE. —Unground, spot, £3 1ls. per ton. 

Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £5 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 
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Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, 13s. 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. ScoTLary: Powdered 98/99%, £18. 10s. in drums, 
£19 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77° £15 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73%,, 
£15 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots ; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 

SODA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—£19-£20 per ton carriage paid North. 
GLASGOW : £18 10s. per ton net ex store. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. GLASGOW: £13 5s. per ton in 1 cwt. kegs, £11 5s. 
per ton in 2-cwt, bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

SopIuM BISULPHITE POWpER.—60/62%, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton. GLasaow: £1 IIs. 
per cwt., minimum 3 ecwt. lots. 

SODIUM DICHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 43d. per lb. 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts. MANCHESTER : 

SODIUM CHROMATE.—4id. per lb. d/d U.K. 
4d. per lb. GLasGcow: 43d. net, carriage paid. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE.—Pea crystals, £15 5s. per ton for 2-ton 
lots; commercial, £11 5s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £11; photographic, £15 10s. , 

SODIUM MEeTASILICATE.—£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 
SODIUM NITRATE.—Refined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. GtLas- 
Gow: £1 12s. Od. per cwt. in l-cwt. kegs, net, ex store. 

SOvIUM NITRITE.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—l10%, 94d. per lb. d/d in 1l-cewt. drums. 

SopIuM PHOsPHATE.—Di-sodium, £12 per ton delivered for ton 
lots. Tri-sodium, £15 to £16 per ton delivered per ton lots. 

Sop1uM PRUSSIATE.—.'d. per lb. for ton lots. GLascow: 5d. to 
53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 44d, to 54d. 

SODIUM SILICATE.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton. 

SopIUuM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s. 
per ton d/d station in bulk. Scortanp: Ground quality, £3 
os. per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 12s. 6d. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60,629, Spot, £11 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals, 30/329%, £9 per ton d/d in casks. MaAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/629%, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £14 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. 

SULPHUR Precip.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

SuLPHuRIC Acip.—168° Tw., £4 lls. to £5 1s. per ton; 140° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° Tw., arsenious, 
£2 10s. 

TARTARIO AciID.—Is. 13d. per lb. less 5%, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. 14d. to Is. 13d. 
per lb. GLASGOW: Is. Id, per lb., 5%, ex store. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Tech., £11 10s. f.o.r., in 2 ewt. bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 7d. to 1s. 2d. per lb., according 
to quality. Crimson, ls. 6d. to ls. 74d. per lb. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 

BaRYTES.—£6 to £6 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per Ib. 

CARBON Buiack.—3id. to 3 15/16d. per Ib., ex store. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxtpE.—Green, 103d. to 11d. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES._-White, 438d. to 5id. per lb.; dark 
33d. to 44d. per Ib. 

LAMP BLACK.—£24 to £26 per ton del., according to quantity. 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—¥d. per lb 

LITHOPONE.—Spot, 30%, £16 10s. per ton, 2-ton lots d/d in bags. 

SuLPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, +s. 9d. per Ib., 1-ewt. lots. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—£58 to £60 per ton in casks ex store, smaller 
quantities up to Is. per lb. 





Nitrogen Fertilisers 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—The following prices have been 
announced for neutral quality basis ‘20. 6% nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer's nearest station at to June 30, 1938 : 
November, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1938, 
£7 lls.; February, £7 12s. 6d.: March /June, £7 14s. 

CaLcIuM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 19838: November, £7 10s.; December, 
£7 11s. 3d.; January, 1938, £7 12s. 6d. ; ; February, £7 13s. 9d. ; 
March, £7 "15s. : April /June, £7 16s. 3d. 

NITRO CHALK.—£7 10s. 6d. per ton up to June 30, 1938. 

Soprum NirTrate.—£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1938. 
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CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—-£11 4s. to £11 138. per 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 168. 6d. 
per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer's nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 94d. to 10d. per gal.; standard 
nage = Is. 3d. to Is, 34d.; 9097. Is. 4d. to Ils, 44d.; pure, 
Is. 8d. to Is. 84d. GLAsGow : Crude, 10d. to 104d. per gal.; 
motor, Is. 4d. to Is, 44d. MANCHESTER: Pure, Is. 7d. to 
Is. 8d. per gal.; crude, I1}d. to Is. per gal. 

CARBOLIC AcID.—Crystals, 73d. to 84d. per lb., small quantities © 
would be dearer; Crude, 60's, 3s. Od. to 3s. 3d.; dehydrated, 
4s. 44d. to 4s. 73d. per gal. MANCHESTER: (¢ ‘rvstals, iid. to 
73d. per Ib. f.o.b. in drums; erude, 2s, 6d. to 3s, per gal. 

(‘REOSOTE.—Home trade, 53d. per gal., f.o.r. makers’ works; 
exports, 63d. to 63d. per gal., according to grade 
MANCHESTER: 43d. to 53d. GLascow: B.S.I. Specification, 
6d. to 64d. per gal.; washed oil, 5d. to 54d.; lower sp. gr. 
oils, 53d. to 64d. 

CRESYLIC AciIpD.—97/99%%, 2s. 2d. to 2s. dd.; 99/100%, 4s. to 
5s. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 99 /100%%,, 
2s. 6d, to Ys. 9d.; Dark, 95%, Is. 10d. to Qs. per gal. 
GLASGOW : Pale, 99 /100% , 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gal.; pale, 
97 /999%, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d., dark, 97/99%, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; 
high boiling acids, 2s, to 2s. 6d. American specification. 
3s. 9d. to 4s. MANCHESTER : Pale, 99/100%, 3s. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, Is. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gal.; solvent, 
95/ 160%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d., naked at works; heavy 90/1909 %, 
ls. ld. to Is. 3d..per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. GLASGOW: Crude, 64d. to 74a. per gal.; 90%, 
160, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d., 90°, 190, 1s. 1d. to Is. 3d. 

NAPHTHALENE.—-Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £5 5s. to £6 5s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £14 per ton in 2-ewt. bags. 
LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £5 10s. to £7 per ton. GtLas 
GoW: Fire lighter, crude, £6 to £7 per ton (bags free). 
MANCHESTER: Refined, £15 per ion f.o.b 

PircH.—Medium, soft, 33s. per ton,  f.o.b. MANCHESTER : 
32s. 6d. f.o.b., East Coast. GLAsGow: f.o.b. Glasgow, 35s. 
to 37s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s. 

PYRIDINE.—90/ 140%, 13s. 6d. to 15s. per gal.; 90/160, 10s. 6d. 
to 13s. 3d. per gal.; 90/180, 3s. 3d. to 4s. per gal. f.o.b. 
GLASGOW : 90% 140, 10s. to 12s. per gal.; 90% 160, 9s. to 10s. ; 
900% 180, 2s. 6d. to 3s. MANCHESTER: 10s. to 19s. per 
gal. 

ToLvuoL.—90%, 1s. 10d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 2d. GLascow: 90%, 
120, 1s. 10d. to 2s. Id. per gal. 

XYLOL.—Commercial, Is. lld. to 2s. per gal.; pure, 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 3id. GLASGOW: Commercial, 2s, to 2s. Id. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 

CALCIUM ACETATE.—Brown, <7 os. to £9 15s. per ton; grey, £9 ds. 
to £9 15s. MANCHESTER: Brown, £9; grey, £11 10s. 

METHYL ACETONE.—40.50%, £35 to £40 per ton. 

Woop CreosotTe.—Unrefined, 4d. to 6d. per gal., according to 
boiling range. | 

Woop NAPHTHA, MIscibLeE.—3s, 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gal.; solvent, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£2 to £8 per ton, according to quality. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb.. drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTs.—Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZIDINE, HCl.—2s. 74d. per lb., 100° as base, in casks. 
BenzoIc Acip, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—Is. 114d. per lb. d/d 
buyer’s works. 
m-CRESOL 98/1009 .—1s. 8d. to Is. 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—64d. to 74d. per lb. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL, 34-5° C.—Il1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 14d. to 2s. 53d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 74d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—84d. per lb. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£79 5s. per ton. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 94d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 11d. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 2d. per lb.. d/d buyer’s works. 
GAMMA ActD, Spot, 4s. 44d. per Ib. 1009 d/d buyer’s works. 
H Actp.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb.; 100% dja huyer’s works. 
NAPHTHIONIC Actp.—ls. 10d. per Ib 
B-NAPHTHO1 —£97 per ton; flake, £94 8s. per ton. 
a- NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is. ld. per lb. 
Q-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 3s. per lb.; d/d buyer’s works. 
NEVILLE AND WIN s. 33d. per Ib. 100%. 
o- NITRANILINE.—4s. 33d per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Zs. 10d. per lb. d/d buyer's works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. i0d. to 2s. 33d. per Ib. d/d_ buyer’. 
works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. to 5d. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, drum: 
extra. 1-ton lots d/d buyer’ ‘ works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—103d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. 03d. per Ib. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 11d. per Ib.; 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 
SULPHANILIC Actp.—Spot, 83d. per Ib. 1009, d/d buyer’s works. 
o-'TOLUIDINE.—I14d. per Ib., in 8/10-ewt. drums, drums extra. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—2s. per lb., in casks. 
m-XYLIDINR Ac¥TATE.—4s. 8d. per }b., 100%. 

































































































































Commercial Intelligence 


(le following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Reduction of Capital 
BRITISH COAL DISTILLATION, LTD. Confirmation of 
the reduction of capital from £900,000 to £570.047. was registered 
on May 11. 1938. 


Receiverships 
t+HOMPSON, LYHOSPIED AND COMPANY, LTD., chemi- 
cal manufacturers and dealers, ete,, High Street, Amblecote, 


Stourbridge. Miss Kathleen E. Thompson, 218 Worcester Road, 
Droitwich Spa, has been appointed receiver and manager, May 
9, 1958, under powers contained in debentures dated May 16, 
1935. and August 18, 1934. Albert C. Flavell, **‘ Croome,” 
Meriden Avenue, Wollaston, Stourbridge, ceased to act as 


receiver and manager on May 9, 1938. 
Companies Winding-up Voluntarily 
TREWHEELA CHINA CLAY CO., LTD. — (C.W.U.V.. 


21/5/38.) (Members’ Voluntary 
resolution, May 7, 1938, W. G. 
Cornwall. appointed liquidator. 
URLAY NOOK HOLDINGS, 
May 9, 1958. J. H. Tate, 
appointed liquidator. 


Bankruptcy-Information 
DIXON SOAP CO., LTD., 847 Ashton Old Road, Openshaw, 
Manchester. First meeting, May 26, 1958, IL a.im., Official 
Receiver’s Offices. syrom Street. Manchester. Contributories, 
May 26, 1938, 11.30 a.m., Official Receiver’s Offices, Byrom 
Street, Manchester. 


Mortgages and Charges 
CHEMICOLOUR PROCESS, LTD., 


W inding-up. ) By 


Tove, 7 


special 
Pydar Street, Truro, 


LTD. By 


Roval 


special resolution, 
Exchange, Middlesbrough, 


BRITISH London, W. 


(M.. 21/5, 38. May 9, £235 debenture to Industrial Finance 
and Investment Corporation, Ltd.; general charge. Nil. 


Sept. 30, 1937. 
ECLIPSE DYKE CO., LTD., Blackburn. (M., 21/5/38.) May 
6, £800 Land Registry charge. to Mrs. M, J. Taylor, Blackburn; 


charged on land and buildings at Milton Street, Blackburn. 
£800. December 30, 1937. 
EDMONDSON AND VOGT, LYD., Kendal, manufacturing 


chemists. (M., 21/5/58.) May 9, £800 charge, to H. F. Alsop, 


Kendal; charged on 30 Highgate, Kendal. * £1,600. March 16, 
1936. 

LOVERING CHINA CLAYS, LTD.. London, BA. 
(M., 21/5/38.) May 35, fifth supplemental Trust Deed, dated 


April 28, 1938, securing interest at 6 per cent. p.a. from April 


|. 1938, on arrears of interest on debentures secured by Trust 


Deed dated June 7, 1929, and deeds supplemental thereto; 
general charge. £247,500. July 7, 1937. 
Satisfaction 

ECLIPSE DYE CO... LTD., Blackburn, dyers and _ finishers. 


(M.S., 21/5/38.) 
November 26. 1930. 


Satisfaction May oo, of charge registered 





Forthcoming Events 


London. 

May 23-25.—Rubber Technology Conference. Institution of | the 
Rubber Industry. Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.2. 

May 29.—Klectrodepositors’ Technical Society. Spring Meeting. 


Annual Fleetion. 
Clerkenwell, E.C.1. 
Memorial Lecture. 

May 25-27.—National Safety Congress. Caxton Hall. 25th Annual 
Dinner. Park Lane. 


Northampton 
R15 p.m. SS, 


Polytechnic Institute, 
Field, Sixth Wm. James 


May 3i-June 3.—Instituiion of Gas Engineers Annual General 
Meeting, 

May31.— The Fuel Research Station. Visitors’ Day, 

June 2.—The Chemical Sociciy, Burlington House, Pieeadilly. 


W.1. & p.m. Ordinary Scientific Meeting. 





— 


Books Received 
Micromethods of Quantitative Organic Elementary Analysis. by, 
Joseph Lb. and Victor Niederl. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. London: Chapman and Hall, Lid. Pp. 271. 15s. 
Annual Reports on the Progress of Chemistry for 1937. Vol. xxxiv. 
London: The Chemical Society. Pp. 540. 13s. 
The Chemical Analysis of Foods. Second Edition. By H. E. 
London: J. and A. Churchill, Ltd. Pp. 329. 2s. 
Directory of Paper Makers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Marchant Singer and Co. Pp. 307. 5s. 
Crystal Chemistry. Charles W. Stillwell. 
Publishing Co., Ltd. Pp. 431. 
The Princivles of Motor Fuel Prevaration and Anvnlication. 
Second Edition. By Alfred W. Nash and Donald A, 


London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. Pp. 628. 36s 





Cox. 


London : 


London: MeGraw-Hil! 
> ie 
Qos. 


Vol. T, 


Howes. 
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Company News 


Greefi-Chemicals Holdings announce a profit for 1937 of £30,989; 
less provision for income tax and N.D.C, £2,889; final of 84 per 
eent., making 12} per cent., less tax; forward £9,093. 

Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sale Corporation.—Glyn, Mills and 
Co. announces that half the yearly interest payment on 5 per 
cent. sterling income debentures will be made on June 30 at 
full rate of 24 per cent. (less tax). 

International Nickel Co. of Canada announces a net profit of 
S10,113,765 for the first three months of 1938, which is equiva- 
lent to 66 cents per share on the common stock, after allow- 
ing for the preferred dividend. ‘The net profit for the last 
quarter of 1937 was $11,355,244. 


British Alkaloids, Ltd., have declared final dividends of 17.19 per 
cent. on the & per cent. participating preference shares (making 
25.19 per cent. for the year to Mareh 31) and 30 per cent. on 


the ordinary shares (making 42 per cent. for the year). The 
total dividends compare with 19.12 per cent., and 30 per cent. 
respectively for the year ended March 31, 1937, 

Stream-Line Filters, in their report for 1937, shows profit 
22.245 (including £342 from sale of investment compared with 


15,589 for period April 7 to December 31, 1936. Deduct reserve 


for tax and N.D.C, £2,500 (£1,100); to reserve, £2,000 (£1,000 
reserve for doubtful debts): final of 12} per cent., making 20 per 
eent, (20 per cent. per annum for period); forward subject to 


directors’ additional remuneration, £3,000 (£2,287). 


Boots Pure Drug Co. show a fail in net profits for the year 
ended March 31, accordiig to a preliminary statement. After 
providing for N.D.C., net profits for the period amounted to 
762,625, compared with £799,895 in the previous financial year. 
In addition to the four interim dividends, amounting to 24 per 
cont., less tax, already paid, holders of ordinary shares are again 
io receive a bonus of 4d, a share, tax free, equal to 5 per cent. 
This rate has been maintained for many years past, Apart from 
the profits given above, a capital profit of £56,140 was made 
during the vear from the realisation of Government securities. 
The directors recommend that a special cash distribution of 2d. 
per share (not subject to tax) or 54 per cent., should be made from 
The net profit is subject to final audit. 


United Molasses Co. has further increased iis 
for the vear ending September 30 next. The board has declared 
a dividend of 74 per cent. actual, tax, on the ordinary 
stock, pavable on June 13, which compares with interims of 64 
per cent. in the preceding year and 4 per cent. in 1936, The 
total distribution for 1957 on the £1,940,500 ordinary stoek was 
increased from 14 per cent. to 21} per cent. The company has 
also £1,250,000 issued in 6 per cent. cumulative preference stock. 
Trading profits for 1957 increased from £716,186 to £1,014,054, 
and the report issued in December last stated that, in view of 
the satisfactory trading results for the first two months of the 
current vear, and estimates of earnings from existing contracts 
and charters, it was reasonable to expect that trading profits 
for 1938 would at least equal those for 1937. 


this Sut. 
intern dividend 


less 


British Match Corporation show a small decline in revenue for 
ihe year ended April 30 lasi. Net revenue from shares in sub 
sidiary and associated companies fell from £476,085 to £456,444. 
Interest received, etc., amounted to £15,434, against £11,333, bring- 
ing total revenue to £471,875, compared with £487,418. Adminis- 
iration expenses absorb. £20,563, against £19.869, leaving the 
earned for dividend down from £467,549 to £451,315. As 
already announced, the dividend on the ordinary shares is being 
maintained at 73 per cent., less tax, for the third successive year, 
with a final payment of 5 per cent. A sum of 
being written off goodwill, rights, ete. Last 


amount 


£60,000 is again 
year, £15,000 was 


placed io reserve against depreciation in value of Government 
securities, After crediting income tax recovered—£5,.499. com- 
pared with £6,580 last vear, the carry-forward is raised from 


{57.109 to £7TO.S8T7. 


Lovering China Clays show a profit for the year ended March 381, 
1938, amounts to £25,049; income-tax recovered £306, making 
£25,350. After making provision for debenture interest at 6 
per cent., £14,838, net profit amounts to £10,517. On Mareh 4 


last, proposals for complete revision of debenture 


service were 
placed hefore debenture holders and passed — unani- 
mously, Profit for the year, states the report, shows 
an improvement of £9,300 over previous twelve months, 


revenue arising from investment in English Clays Lovering 
Pochin and Co, having increased by £6,630. compared with year 
ago, While there is saving of £2,662 in year under review bv 
reason of absence of any allocation to sinking fund for redemp- 
tion of debentures, in view of debenture-holders’ resolutions. 
Debit balance on profit and account brought forward 
amounted to £49,553, against which there falls to be applied 
profit for vear of £10,517, and sinking’ fund appropriations 
written hack of £16,652, which leaves £22,364 to be carried for- 


ward. .‘Lest dividend paid was 5 per cent. for eleven months 
Street, E.C., May 


loss 


to March 31. 1930.) Meeting. 7 Gracechurch 
24 at PB p.m, 








